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“Perhaps advertising 
could sa i caine 


They Say That— 


Manufacturers of products that 
“can’t be advertised” will want 
to read this executive’s story. 


O you feel that your product 

lacks the vital spark of in- 
terest that would make it a 
fitting subject for good advertis- 
ing copy—that there is no way 
to apply advertising successfully 
to your sales? 


Then we should like to send you 
an article, reprinted from a re- 
cent Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, and written by one of 
our clients who, in the words 
quoted above, states the attitude 
of his company seven years ago. 


issue of 


“We had been twenty-eight years 


reaching our 1921 volume of 
sales,” his article says. “Since 
then our sales have nearly 


tripled and we credit advertising 
with a large part of this phenom- 
enal growth.” 


The article tells just how this 
growth was accomplished, and is 
brimful of practical information 
for sales executives—particularly 
for those who feel that the na- 
ture of their product prohibits 
the effective use of advertising as 
a sales stimulant. 


Any sales manager may have a 
copy of “How Advertising Tripled 
the Sales of a Business That 
Couldn’t Be Advertised.” 


THE 
GREEN & VAN SANT 
CoMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
First National Bank Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


¢ 


Three assistant sales managers, W. C. 
PARKER, R. G. HupbsoNn and E. G. 
PAXSON, have just been appointed by 
C. E. ELDRIDGE, general sales manager 
of the Reo Motor Car Company. 

W. C. Parker, in charge of Speed 
Wagon promotion, has been with the 
company since 1907, except for two 
years, 1912 and 1913, when he was 
with the Apperson organization. 

Mr. Hudson has been manager of the 
foreign department since 1920, and 
Mr. Paxson, in charge of the Speed 
Wagon division, continues in charge 
of territorial analysis. For a number 
of years Mr. Paxson was with Dort in 
charge of their foreign department and 
was general sales manager of the com- 
pany up to the time of its liquidation. 


F. G. TEUFEL, assistant sales manager 
of the Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, has been chosen general manager 
of the Western Auto Electric Com- 
pany, Willard distributors at Los 
Angeles, recently purchased by the 
Willard company. E. M. SUTHER- 
LAND, formerly manager of industrial 
sales at the main office, has become 
assistant sales manager; and §S. C. 
AIKENHEAD, assistant to Mr. Suther- 
land, manager of industrial sales. 


DANIEL J. Moran, formerly vice- 
president and director of the Texas 
Corporation, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Marland Oil Company, 
succeeding E. W. MARLAND. Mr. 
Marland will remain a director and 
member of the executive committee. 
Mr. Moran was also elected a director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee, succeeding W. H. McFADDEN, 
who resigned some time ago. 

LESLIE W. YULE has become sales 
manager of the Pacific division of the 
Radio Corporation of America, suc- 
ceeding A. B. SCULL, transferred to 
New York. ByRoN C. MCDONALD 


will be transferred from Los Angeles 
to succeed Mr. Yule as assistant sales 
manager. 

C. C. STONE, connected with the Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company for the 
past fifteen years and more recently as 
sales manager of CAL-X, has been 
appointed sales manager for the Boyer 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc., of Chi- 
cago and Paris. 

S. A. ATKINS, formerly sales manager 
of the William L. Gilbert Clock Com- 
pany, has been appointed sales and 
advertising manager of John Chatillon 
& Sons, New York City, manufac- 
turers of cooks’ and butcher cutlery 
and hardware specialties. 

Hudson Motor Car Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Court- 
NEY JOHNSON as general sales man- 
ager, succeeding R. L. ROMINE, who 
has resigned on account of ill health. 
W. A. JAMES, advertising manager, 
becomes assistant general sales man- 
ager and A. J. ELDRED, in charge of 
publicity, will be advertising manager. 
CHARLES B. FIELDs, just elected pres- 
ident of the Ground Gripper Shoe 
Company, Boston, will continue ac- 
tively to direct the sales policies of 
the company. Mr. Fields was formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
was at one time with the Chicago of- 
fice of the Curtis Publishing Company. 


RALPH DouG ass has become adver- 
tising manager of the Silent Auto- 
matic Corporation, Detroit, a new post- 
tion. Mr. Douglass was formerly as- 
sistant director of advertising of 
Kelvinator, Inc. 

C. Davin. WIDMAN, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Murray Corpora- 
tion of America, has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the comp.ny- 
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Have We Underestimated 
America’s New Buying Power? 


E hear far less about satura- 

tion of markets these days 

than we did a few years 

ago, yet production is as 
active as ever and selling pressure is 
not diminishing. 

It may be that we are learning more 
about markets, their breadth and 
depth, than we used to know. We 
began by forecasting our business in 
terms of population. So many mouths 
to feed, so many backs to clothe, so 
many bodies to shelter—given such 
simple counts, anyone could make up 
schedules of production and fix sales 
quotas that would be sound enough, 
as far at least as elementary needs 
were concerned. The only problems 
we then had to solve were problems 
of competition. 


Buying Power 


Later it appeared that buying power 
was a prime factor to be taken into 
account. It had been dinned into our 
ears that however rich an individual 
might be he had only one stomach to 
fill, one suit, of clothes to occupy at 
a time, one bed to sleep on in a night, 
one grave to rest in at the end. But 
we discovered, with the advance of 
what we call the standard of living, 
that human ability to consume the 
usufruct of industry could not be 
gauged as easily as this. In_ place of 
the question, how much does the pub- 
lic need? was put the question, how 
much does the public want? 

The first question was not a difficult 
one to answer. It dealt with known 
facts which the older economists 
could assemble in convincing array. 
The second encountered the obstacle 
of unknown quantities—capacity for 
absorption, to say nothing of quick 
changes in tastes and styles. 


BY HENRY J. WRIGHT 


Have the statisticians put a brake on sales expansion 
by habitually underestimating sales possibilities and 


actual sales? 


Careful study of the new buying 


power that exists in America indicates that it is 
underselling, and not overproduction, that holds 


back many industries. 


This. article presents facts 


which show how our old ideas of buying power have 
been blasted by actual sales figures in certain fields. 
Read and study this story with 1929 quotas and all 
future sales and advertising plans in mind. It may 
point the way to huge increases in sales and profits. 


How were these unknown quantities 
to be determined? As far as changes 
in tastes and styles are concérned, 
careful observation might be relied on. 
But when we came to capacity for ab- 
sorption all formulae seemed to fail us. 

If we knew exactly what the na- 
tional income is we might have some- 
thing solid to begin with. We have 
only estimates which, though dug out 
of elaborate calculations, are clearly 
open to question, not alone because 
the bases of them are doubtful, but 
mainly because the estimates them- 
selves do not stand the test of actual 
experience. 

The most generally accepted figure 
is about 90 billion dollars. This pro- 
vides for an allowance of something 
like $750 apiece, or $3,400 to the 
average family, plausible enough when 
we take into account all the children 
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under wage-earning ‘age, the physical- 
ly senile and ‘the, incompetents. 

Doubts arise when we look to ex- 
penditures, investments -and- other 
forms of savings. Take the item of 
the country’s retail sales, fair measure 
of the satisfaction of our wants. The 
Nystrom estimate of 40 billions in 
1926, which has passed into most 
books of reference on the subject, 
rests for the most part on the dubious 
computations of our total income re- 
ferred to above. But as has been 
shown in these pages, confronted with 
the actual findings of the Census of 
Retail Sales in eleven cities, it is found 
to fall far short of the mark. 

Mr. Hoover, having at his call all 
the information gathered by the De- 
partment of Commerce, has said that 
mere estimates of national retail sales 
are likely to be 10 billion dollars out 
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of the way in either direction. If we 
assume, as we well may, that the rest 
of the population of the country buys 
in anything like the same proportion 
as the part which uses the stores of 
the eleven cities, then Professor 
Nystrom’s calculation understates our 
retail purchases by no less than 12 
billions. In the wake of such a whale 
of a shortage as this a whole school 
of little shortages is likely to follow. 

Far be it from the writer of these 
lines to encourage exaggeration of our 
wealth and resources. The traditional 
habit of most of us needs no spur 
to claims in any field. Yet no intel- 
ligent observer of developments in 
recent years can fail to note evidence 
that among the rank and file of our 
business men counsels of caution in 
examining markets have hardly kept 
pace with events. 

It is a near cry to 1923, for exam- 
ple, when warnings of impending 
overproduction of automobiles fol- 
lowed discovery that according to 
registration figures more than half of 
all our families owned a car. The 
income statistics of that day proved 
that the other half could not afford 
the outlay even in instalments. It was 
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clear that we were close to the point 
of absolute saturation and that the 
industry must rely mainly on renewals 
and growth of population. The de- 
cline of production in 1924 seemed to 
justify these warnings. 

But when with the revival of gen- 
eral business activities in 1925, enter- 
prising leaders, beginning with slight- 
ly reduced price levels, increased their 
selling pressure under spur of an un- 
precedented volume of advertising, it 
was speedily apparent that many more 
cars could be sold than the statis- 
ticians had dreamed of. A latent buy- 
ing power had been roused of which 
only the faculty of business imagina- 
tion had had ken. 

This new wave of buying lasted 
through a considerable part of 1926 
at a rate which so discredited previous 
ideas about average incomes that 
refuge for bad guesses had to be 
found in theories of multiple buying 
of cars among families of more than 
average wealth and of a tendency to 
sacrifice other wants in favor of the 
popular desire for speedy road loco- 
motion. 

The pause and recession in 1927 
and the first half of 1928 (while Ford 
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Illustration by Lazarnick 
‘If the statisticians found cause for worry in figures of registration for 1923, indicating that all but 50 per 
cent of our families were equipped to go about on wheels, what are they to say of figures of 1928 that are 

likely to show only 25 per cent of our families dependent on shanks mare? 


was out of full production or wholly 
absent) revived talk of more than 
enough cars, and spottiness due to de- 
clines for special causes in several 
industries afforded comfort to the 
view. that car mania was taking 
an undue part of the family income. 
This was a year of learned articles 
set off by pie charts showing that the 
dollar of family income might be 
divided into many parts of unequal 
size, but that so far as the dollar it- 
self was concerned its diameter and 
circumference were destitute of elastic 
quality. Nevertheless, with the re- 
entrance of Ford upon the arena 
supplying a brand’ new model at the 
Ford price nadir, accompanied by a 
fresh spurt toward buying in almost 
every line, the metes and bounds dear 
to the heart of the mathematical ex- 
pert began to yield at many points. 
Several makers of high-priced cars 
started selling in larger numbers than 
ever before, while Ford, ignoring the 
enormously increased sales of Chev- 
rolets and Pontiacs, his nearest rivals 
on a large scale, discovered an appar- 
ently insatiable demand for as many 
vehicles as he could turn out, even 
(Continued on page 314) 


When Added Production 


Threatens Profits 


BY CARLE M. BIGELOW 


President, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Company, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 
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OR a number of years industry 

has concentrated on the introduc- 

tion of factory economies which, 

in many cases, have led to 
marked savings in direct labor cost 
and, when the additional production 
realized could be properly merchan- 
dised, have also resulted in corre- 
spondingly marked overhead econo- 
mies. During the last two or three 
years, however, many concerns have 
found that while they could realize a 
manufacturing economy, if there was 
no method of reducing the increased 
productive capacity that resulted, the 
cost of distributing this additional 
production oftentimes seriously offset 
the economy realized in the manu- 
facturing processes. 

I don’t want to go on record for a 
moment as advising against the desir- 
ability of making manufacturing econo- 
mies wherever possible, but I think 
one example will illustrate the fact 
that it is essential, before economies 
of any kind are considered, that the 
fundamental economies of a business 
as a whole must be studied, in order 
that the management may be assured 
that the savings made will result in an 
actual increase of profit, rather than 


merely transference of expense from 
one division to another. 

Let us first consider Figure 1. The 
first column of figures in the upper 
section represents the operating costs 
of a concern which decides that it de- 
sires to decrease its manufacturing 
cost 20 per cent by installing methods 
which will produce 20 per cent more 
production for the same payroll. As 
is usual, this economy can only be 
realized if the additional 20 per cent 
sales volume can be sold. The figures 
for such a change are shown in the 
second column in the upper section. 
The material cost would, naturally, re- 
main practically constant, but by the 
use of wage incentives, better equip- 
ment, etc., the production is increased 
20 per cent with the same amount of 
labor, thereby reducing the labor cost 
from 25 cents to 24 cents of the sales 
dollar. 

Correspondingly, with 20 per cent 
increased production, the manufactur- 
ing burden will decrease proportion- 
ately, thereby giving us a manufactur- 
ing economy of 714 cents, and a re- 
sultant increased gross profit of a like 
amount. This, so far, looks splendid. 
However, the sales department has 20 
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FIG. 2 


per cent more goods of which to dis- 
pose. They find that they can only 
dispose of this by replacing competi- 
tors’ accounts or entering new geo- 
gtaphic areas, resulting in the need for 
more salesmen, more traveling ex- 
pense, etc., and they find that where 
they have been able to sell a sales dol- 
lar for 10 cents formerly, it now costs 
them 20 cents. 

Administrative expense, of course, 
will also show a proportionate reduc- 
tion, leaving us with a net profit of 10 
cents of the sales dollar. Applying 
this against the 1.2 sales ratio would 
still leave us with the same net profit 
of 12 cents. In other words, all the 
additional activities would have to be 
entered into with probably some: in- 
creased utilization of capital and the 
actual earnings of the company at best 
would remain the same /f the prices 
for the increased sales were the same 
as those obtained for the lesser sales 
of the prior year. With, however, the 
competitor antagonism -which would . 
probably arise, it is questionable 
whether the same prices could be 
maintained and any diminution in 
prices would mean actual loss in the 

(Continued on page 327) 


Small Business Goes to LOAN 


{ All the common stock you can get is the rule of the loan 
syndicate when lending capital to needy small corporations. 


OAN sharking of business seems 
to be a practice totally unfamiliar 
to the public, although investiga- 
tion discloses that it is nearly as 

prevalent and vicious as the loan 
sharking of individuals which has oc- 
cupied many columns in, the press. 
Wide publicity and action by institu- 
tions and legislative bodies attend 
every attempt to eliminate the loan 
shark who preys upon the incomes of 
wage earners. But there has been no 
public effort effectively to deal with 
a type of loan sharking which, be- 
cause of a void in our present eco- 
nomic structure, not only imposes a 
staggering handicap on small business, 
but is the only resort for concerns of 
moderate size to obtain working cap- 
ital. 

For a small corporation no agency 
exists to aid in procuring money for 
capital needs. The banks are closed 
to it; the investment houses can offer 
no help. If friends and relatives can- 


not muster the cash, the business must 
suffer from insufficient capital, or lit- 
erally beg for the privilege of paying 
an exorbitant price for it. And how 
great a price this is the borrowers 
themselves scarcely realize. 

Every investment banker knows of 
the hardships small manufacturers ex- 
perience-in raising a moderate amount 
of working capital. Stories of their 
struggles are familiar in all bond 
houses. The following tale of one 
company is no exception; rather it is 
typical. 

Some years ago a small company 
was organized to manufacture a prod- 
uct of exceptional merit. Its original 
capital of $100,000 was subscribed by 
a few men active in the business, the 
officers, who held its entire capital 
stock. Satisfactory bank credit was 
established and production proceeded 
smoothly and efficiently. 

For three years the company oper- 
ated on its investment and earnings, 
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Isn’t there a better way 
to provide financing for 
the business that needs 
only $50,000 or $100,- 
000? Because banks can- 
not help him and. be- 
cause security offerings 
in small amounts are not 
profitable the small bus- 


os 2 %. 


providing substantial incomes for its 
owners. The product met with pub- 
lic favor, gained in good will, and 
each year showed mounting sales. Net 
profits were all that could be expected 
of a growing enterprise; in brief, in- 
dicaticns promised a highly successful 
undertaking. 

In the meantime, however, several 
competitors were absorbed by larger 
concerns, with consequent economies 
of production and greater sales power. 
The new company pruned costs, used 
every available dollar of its surplus in 
strengthening its hold on the market. 
Sales responded in proportion to all 
efforts, but the officers realized that 
maintenance of the present pace would 
require increasing pressure as competi- 
tion speeded up. 

The company was in the not un- 
usual position of having new and 
favorable markets in sight, but with 
neither sales nor production facilities 
to cover them. Greater sales and 
larger production would decrease 
costs, with higher net profits; while 
standing still would result in a grad- 
ual loss of established good will to 
competitors’ lower prices and_ sheet 
selling drive. 

Officers of the corporation conserva- 
tively estimated that $50,000 in hand 
would tide them over a critical period 
and secure ultimate success. Factory 
improvements and larger sales cover- 
age would enable retirement of the 
capital out of the surplus within a 
very few years. But since the owners 
had exhausted their personal fortunes 
in developing the business, the loan 
could not be raised among them. 

Unfamiliar with such situations, th: 
president consulted the corporation » 


SHARKS 


iness man is forced to go 
to “loan sharks” for fi- 
nancing. The rates they 
charge, the methods they 
use in gaining control of 
his stock, and what he 
must pay for using their 
money are fully de- 
scribed in this article. 


NORTH 


bank, only to be told that there was 
no relief for him there. Although the 
company’s bank credit was excellent, 
and it could obtain temporary loans 
for current business needs, no bank 
can make long-time capital loans. 

Practically every business, at some 
time in its history, falls into the same 
predicament, of urgently needing a 
substantial sum of money for capital 
purposes. It may wish to expand, to 
take advantage of a favorable market, 
to increase its sales effort, to protect 
surplus stocks, or to improve produc- 
tion efficiency. Strikes, general depres- 
sion, or other causes quite without the 
control of the corporation, may make 
additional capital vital to future life. 
But banks are unable to be of service, 
however meritorious the need, for 
both legal and practical considerations 
prohibit their making capital loans. 

The banker consulted advised the 
company to raise the money among 
friends and backers. This had been 
tried without avail. The banker's final 
suggestion was that the management 
approach some wealthy individual, 
naming several of his acquaintance, 
who might furnish the cash. 

An angel was ultimately uncovered. 
He examined the business, found it 
sound, its product good and its man- 
agement capable. He agreed to the 
loan—for a half interest in the busi- 
ness. He was promptly turned down. 

Investment bankers, the resort of 
bix business in need of capital, were 
next visited by the president. To his 
surprise he found their waiting rooms 
swarming with other small officials on 
similar requests, few of whom received 
more than a courteous dismissal. Then 
it slowly dawned on him that he was 


being treated as a pest among many 
others. He was told that an invest- 
ment house’s most frequent caller is 
the small corporation president hoping 
to sell security issues of moderate 
amounts. 

No public market is open to the se- 
curities of small companies; and no 
investment house would attempt to 
create one. For selling unknown, un- 
seasoned securities is attempting the 
impossible; and even with a chance of 
successful sale, the cost of investiga- 
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{|For a small business no agency 

exists to aid in procuring money for 

capital needs. The banks are closed 

to it; the investment houses can offer 
no help. 


tion, advertising and marketing 
would place a prohibitive burden on 
issues which usually range from fifty 
thousand to three hundred thousand 
dollars. Few houses would attempt to 
float an issue of less than a million 
dollars. 

But of the hundreds of medium in- 
dustrial concerns daily begging Wall 
Street in search of capital loans for 
legitimate growth, many offer profits 
altogether too attractive to be passed 
by. As in the case of the corporation 
whose history we are following, many 
are of exceptional merit. 

At one of the smaller bond houses 
the president succeeded in making 
known the facts of his business and 
contrary to his usual experience found 
an interested listener. He was asked 
to return, which he did, and close ex- 
amination of records ensued. A min- 
ute investigation of the project brought 
forth an offer. 

In many sections of the country 
there are syndicates, either of finan- 
cial houses or individuals, formed to 

(Continued on page 318) 


Our Experience in Finding 


Salesmen Who Stick and 


BY DD. W. DUFFIELD 


Educational Director, Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company, 


Rochester, New York 


Experience has taught Yawman & Erbe that: 


1. It does not pay to hire men just graduated 


from college. 


2. Young single men prove more successful 
than young married men. 


3. Previous selling experience is not important. 


Former 


“go-getters” and 


*knock-’em- 


colds” should not even be considered. 
5. Salesmen should be hired in the territories 
where they will work. 


6. Six months’ probation is necessary before 


formal training. 


HE hiring and training of 
salesmen is a subject to which 
| we have devoted a great deal 
of study and a problem with 
which we have experimented over a 
period of many years. It is a vital 
problem to every sales organization, 
particularly to one engaged in selling 
a line that is somewhat technical or 
is very extensive. 

Ours is a very extensive line, em- 
bracing more than 5,000 items; it is 
somewhat technical; it is sold to cus- 
tomers of more than average intel- 
ligence and business acumen, and it 
is sold in all parts of the country. 
For these reasons it is imperative that 
our salesmen be men of considerable 
natural capacity and at least fair edu- 
cation, that they be given special 
training to familiarize them with our 
line and that we maintain an adequate 
number of salesmen in each territory. 

Our problem, therefore, is divisible 
into three major factors: (1) the kind 
of men to select, (2) where to get 
them, and (3) how to train them. 

The kind of men to select is a very 
broad subject; so broad, in fact, that 
it is impossible to state detailed 
specifications that would apply in 


every case. The most we can do here 
is state a few preferences, based on 
previous experience. 

We did have a decided preference 
for college men. We thought that 
because of the character of our line 
and the class of our trade, college- 
trained men would make much better 
salesmen for us than would others 
who lacked such culture and mental 
training. We still prefer college men, 
but not until after they have been out 
of college two or three years. 

We found that college men are 
spoiled, and we helped spoil them. 
From the grade school on up through 
college, the student is taught that 
every day he spends in school is worth 
a great many dollars and cents in 
actual future earning capacity. He is 
made to understand that by going on 
through school he will acquire knowl- 
edge and training that will render him 
far superior to others who lack such 
knowledge and training. 

All this is doubtless quite true, but 
it leads the student to believe that he 
can step right out of college into a 
position of authority, responsibility 
and large salary. Then when he be- 
comes a senior and learns that a num- 
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ber of big business concerns are 
bidding for his services, his own opin- 
ion of himself is strengthened and 
confirmed. 

That was how we helped spoil col- 
lege men. We would put in our ap- 
plication for a number of graduates 
each year. Other concerns put in 
similar applications. College men 
were in demand. They could take 
their choice of numerous positions 
that were offered them. 

A rude disillusionment was in- 
evitable, of course, and whatever 
position the young graduate chose, he 
was sure to decide very soon after- 
ward that he had made a mistake; 
that he should have taken some one 
of the other positions offered him, 
where he would have been appreciated 
at his full value. 


No New College Graduates 


We hired scores of men just out of 
college over a period of years and a 
discouragingly small percentage of 
them made good; so small a percent- 
age that we have now gone to the 
other extreme and decline to hire them 
at all unless there is some special rea- 
son for employing one occasionally. 
We tell a young graduate that we 
would rather have a high school boy 
than him at the time. After he goes 
out and gets some of his false notions 
knocked out of his head, then we'll 
be very glad to have him, but not 
before. It has been our observation 
that the average college graduate has 
about four different jobs during the 
first three years; after that he should 
settle down and do good work. 

As a tule, we prefer single men. 
One of the principal reasons for that, 
we are frank to admit, is the fact that 
it takes our salesmen about two years 
to become sufficiently well acquainted 
with the line and how to sell it to 
earn a fairly large and steady income: 
enough to justify his assuming the 
responsibilities of a family. 

But there are other reasons. The 
young single fellow is likely to be 
more energetic and aggressive, he has 
fewer worries, he learns more readi'v 
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and he is more likely to be content 
where we place him. 

Some time ago we hired a bright 
young married man from Florida, gave 
him a course of training and sent him 
to one of our Eastern branches. He 
was a fair salesman and would have 
mad: good. He was doing well and 
his future prospects were very bright, 
but every time he entered the front 
door of his home he was met with 
the constant, nagging complaint: 
“When are we going back to Florida? 
I don’t like it up here. I don’t see 


why you can’t do just as well down 
there. You can stay here if you want 
to, but I’m going back.” He stood 
that as long as he could, then quit 
and went back to Florida. He lost a 
good job and we lost a good salesman, 
all because he had a wife who 
wouldn’t be satisfied to live where he 
could do best. 

We could cite innumerable ex- 
amples of good men who were prac- 
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{| “Some time ago we hired a 
young married man from Flor- 
ida. He was doing well; his 
prospects were bright, but every 
time he entered his home he was 
met with the constant com- 
plaint: ‘When are we going 
back to Florida?” 


tically ruined, at least for the time 
being, by family trouble, but that isn’t 
necessary. We really aren't trying to 
make out a case against the employ- 
ment of married men; we are just 
telling why, as a rule, we prefer to 
hire single men as salesmen. Of 
course they may marry afterward with 
our very hearty good wishes and ap- 
probation. 

Selling experience has little if any 
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{| After about four months of actual experience, if he has proven himself worthy, the salesman is brought 
to the home office for a post-graduate course. 


favorable influence with us and lack 
of selling experience is not an un- 
favorable factor at all. An experi- 
enced man who can show that he has 
been successful and has held one job 
for several years is welcomed, but the 
one type of salesman we positively will 
not hire is the one who changes jobs 
every few months. It costs too much 
to train salesmen. 


Go-Getters Are Out 


Neither do we want the salesman 
who has.ah exaggerated opinion of his 
own»ability. The applicant who be- 
gins by telling us that he knocks ‘em 
all cold, that he is a live wire, a go- 
getter and a fast worker is’ ‘auto- 
matically eliminating -himself’ from 
consideration. Fae 

In general, we seek mén of ood 
personality and mentality; of fair or 
good education, good health and 
willingness to learn, to follow instruc- 
tions and to do an honest day’s work. 

Where to hire such men has been 
one of our biggest problems. At one 
time we did all the hiring at the home 
office, giving the men a course of 
training there and then sending them 
wherever they were needed. We al- 
ways sought men who _ indicated 
willingness to go anywhere, but un- 
fortunately they often changed their 
mind before it came time to send them 
out, or soon afterward. Too many 
thought they got a tough break and 
that they would have done much bet- 
ter had they been sent elsewhere. 

Then for a time we tried hiring in 
the field and letting the branch man- 
agers train them, but that did not 
prove satisfactory as there were too 
many different courses of instruction 
and methods of training. 


We returned to the former plan of 
doing all the hiring at Rochester and 
training the men before sending them 
out. We would get up a class of 
about fifteen and give them several 
weeks’ training, meantime paying 
them a small salary. Altogether, such 
a class would cost us around $4,000. 
As we were doing all the hiring here, 
most of the student salesmen were 
Rochester men and a considerable per- 


centage of them would get homesick .’ 


soon after they were sent away to a 
branch. Over 50 per cent of one such 
group were back in Rochester within 
eighteen months. 


Training by Correspondence 


Now .we insist that each branch 
manager hire his own salesmen, either 
alone or with the assistance of the 
educational director; we give them a 
course of training by correspondence, 
give them about six months’ actual 
test in the field, and then, if they 
have proved themselves, we bring 
them to the home office for a post- 
graduate course of three weeks’ train- 
ing and send them back. 

Our aim is to make a sales position 
with us so attractive that our salesmen 
will bring in their friends and other 
good men will apply voluntarily, so 
that we'll have a waiting list, but we 
haven’t reached that happy condition 
yet. 

When it is deemed advisable to go 
to a branch and advertise for salesmen 
we run an open ad, outlining the type 
of men wanted, giving the name of 
the company and inviting applications 
by letter only. A large percentage are 
eliminated by studying their letters; 
the others are graded and grouped as 
A, Band C. The A group and per- 


haps a few of the others are then 
invited to come in for a fifteen-minute 
interview. Further elimination is*made 
as a result of this first interview; 
others are given a catalogue to look 
over and are told that they will be 
invited in for a second interview with- 
in a day or so. 

To take an extreme case: In one 
city we received sixty-five replies to 
our ad and eliminated thirty-eight of 
these because of the style of their 
letters, what they said of -themselves, 
etc. The others were asked to come 
in for an interview, and eight or ten 
either did not come or were late and 
were refused. Sixteen were invited 
in for a second interview and eight 


“pf these were turned over to the man- , 
“ager for an interview. He hired one’ 


of them and that one failed to qualify~ 
for the home office course which fol- 
lowed his six months’ probation. 


Some Applicants Accepted 


We do accept some applicants, of 
course. These are placed at the 
branch where hired and for two 
months we pay them $125 a month, 
or $150 if married, while they study 
a course prepared by the educational 
department, familiarize themselves 
with the line, absorb atmosphere and 
make themselves somewhat useful un- 
der the direction of the branch man- 
ager. 

The educational course is in six 
parts. The student is furnished two 
parts at first, so he can go to work 
on the second when he sends the first 
to the home office; thereafter he re- 
ceives another assignment as often «5 
he completes one. The course is not 
difficult, but it does require earnest 

(Continued on page 323) 


New Ways 
Letters Pay 


2. Culling Lists 
for Intensive 


Work 


HE more intensive you make 
your solicitation by mail, the 
better the results. 

“Yes,” you say, “I know 
that.” But are you really cashing in 
on it in your own business? 

How carefully is your own mailing 
list classified? If your list consists of 
names of manufacturers, have you 
classified them according to industries 
so that your letters are. able to in- 
tensively solicit the textile industry in 
their own language, fitting your 
product to their special needs? Or to 
steel manufacturers, or paint manu- 
facturers, etc.? 

If your mailing list is made up of 
the names of miscellaneous retailers, 


~ have you classified them according to 


whether they sell hardware, drugs or 
candy? You cannot hope for maxi- 
mum returns from your form letters 


if you address a general letter to all - 


retailers. The hardware dealer is 
selfishly interested in how your 
ptoposition is going to help him in 
his hardware business. He does not 
care what it has done for druggists, 
ot lumber dealers. He considers their 
business as being different. 


Sharp Shooting 


So the new methods of scientific 
mail salesmanship call for a mailing 
list that is so classified you can “sharp 
shoot” a letter to a particular bull’s- 
eye (make it apply to the particular 
problems of any definite kind of busi- 
ness), rather than “buck shot” wildly 
into the air and trust to luck to hit 
something. 

How good a job have you done in 

Classifying your prospect list? 
_ Even if your list covers only one 
industry or type of dealers, what have 
you done about classifying prospects 
according to their buying power? 

To cut down selling costs and in- 
Crease sales it is logical that you spend 
Mote ci your selling effort on the more 
likely ;-rospects than on those whose 


‘to Make Sales 


“BY EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


This is the second of.a series 
of five articles each of which 
presents a specific idea on 
how you can increase the 
pulling power of your sales 
letters regardless of the na-: 


ture of your business. The 
first article outlined the ad- 
vance letter method of win- 
ning special consideration 


for an important form letter. 
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buying power is limited. The better 
rated the prospect the more desirable 
his business, as a usual thing. There- 
fore, if you are spending $100 or 
$100,000 circularizing your lists each 
year, shouldn’t you spend three times 
as much money on the better-rated 
prospects who will buy and use more 
of.what you sell, than just circulariz- 
ing the entire list regardless of their 
buying power? 


Can’t Classify Too Much 


General circularizing to an unclassi- 
fied list produces general returns in 
the form of good, fair and small ac- 
counts. The business you get is pro- 
portionate to the effort you spend and 
how you go after that business. 
Working the lower buying power 
prospects as often as those better rated 
means you put on your sales ledger 
business that often costs more than it 
is worth. On the other hand, if you 
work the better buying prospects more 
often, you'll have more of them on 
your books. You -can go after the 
smaller accounts if you want to pay 
for and carry that type of business. 
But don’t go after such accounts at 
the price of losing the better-buying 
prospects. If you. spend a dollar get- 
ting business, let three-fourths of it 
be invested in getting the more profita- 
ble type of business. Many a business 
house is spending $50 to place on 
their books an account which will 
never pay them a profit of more than 
$25, if that. 

Haphazard working of mailing lists 
is bound to increase selling costs. No 
salesman gives the same sales talk to 
each prospect he sees. He fits his talk 
to the prospect. The work of mail 
selling requires the same classification 
of appeal. 

The man who drives a Packard 
lives and acts differently than the av- 
erage owner of a Chevrolet. Both are 
good men. Both good cars. But they 
require different types of solicitation, 
even if both can use the same product. 
You cannot over-classify your mailing 
list for the more it is classified the 
more intensively you can solicit each 
type. : 

Out on the Pacific Coast an auto- 
mobile repair mechanic decided to go 
into business for himself. He didn’t 
have much money, but he did know 
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how to repair Cadillac cars, and real- 
ized the importance of intensive 
solicitation when it came to making 
sales letters pay. 

So he got himself a list of car 
owners. Just any list? No! Just 
a list of good car owners? No! He 
got a list of Cadillac owners. And 
always his letters opened with: 

“As a Cadillac owner you. . . 

“When driving your Cadillac you 


so that right away he was talking 
the language of his prospect, applying 
his expert knowledge of Cadillac cars 
to the needs of prospects he knew 
could use that knowledge. His busi- 
ness. grew so fast he hired other 
Cadillac men. But he didn’t stop 
there. Soon he hired a Studebaker re- 
pair specialist and began circularizing 
Studebaker car owners. And then he 
added other cars, but always selling 
car owners the specialized knowledge 
of a repair man who handled nothing 
but their make of motor car. What 
happened? In less than four years 
with a start of about $3,000 this man 
built up a business worth $250,000. 


Divide Prospects Into Groups 


Classify your mailing list. Divide 
your prospects into the various groups 
whether it be according to industry, 
or buying power, or both. Make your 
mailing list so flexible that your let- 
ters appeal to each recipient as written 
especially in his interests and applied 
particularly to his problems. The 
more often you do that the higher 
will be your sales. 

One of the largest concerns of its 
kind in the country has its mailing 
list so arranged that it can auto- 
matically machine address any type of 
business, any type of retailer, any type 
of factory. Another large New York 
concern, doing business with engineers 
of all types, has its list so planned 
that it can send special letters and lit- 
erature to waterworks engineers on 
the one hand and highway engineers 
on the other with equal facility. And 
mind you, this is a classification of 
individuals both engaged in private 
practice and employed by industry and 
running into every type of engineer. 
If such a huge task can be successfully 
accomplished, surely you can, in your 
own business, classify your prospects 
so that in every mail sales solicitation 
you speak the language of each, the 
language they can understand and like 
to hear. 

Keep your prospects in one master 
list. Have different tabbed or colored 
cards to denote the different classifi- 
cations of each group. Having one 
list you save time for you need go 
only to one place to look for any 


particular name, remove a name from 
the list or make a correction in an 
address. Keep your lists in geo- 
gtaphical order. Often you will want 
to circularize a special group of pros- 
pects in a certain section of the coun- 
try where business may be unusually 
good and spending money plentiful. 
Have your list so arranged that you 
can concentrate sales eftort on such 
choice buying opportunities. Many a 
manufacturer is cutting selling costs by 
devoting special attention to those in- 
dustries or to that territory which is 
known to be most prosperous. That 
is the sort of sharpshooting that makes 
for high profits. 

Each concern must classify its lists 
according to its meeds. No concern 
should just buy a mailing list and 
circularize it without first giving it a 
thorough analysis. If it contains 
mames of prospects you cannot hope 
to profitably sell, why waste postage 
going after that type of business? It 
may cost a little money to first check 
the list before you start using it. But 
it costs you a lot more in waste 
postage if you work the list without 
first giving it a searching once-over. 
The average concern spends from 50 
cents to a dollar a year per name for 
every mame on the prospect list. If 
out of 1,000 names 100 are no good, 


the waste in circularizing these N. G. _. 


names adds to the company’s selling 
costs. To analyze 1,000 names would 
not cost over $20. Why then waste 
$50 to $100 when for an investment 
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of $20 you can save this and make 
sure? Thousands of dollars are being 
lost every year by advertisers who are 
working lists which contain as much 
as 30 per cent deadwood. 

The very task of classifying your 
prospects’ lists will reveal facts that 
will save you money. You will find 
names you cannot possibly hope to sel! 
at a profit. You will find names you 
cannot possibly hope to service be 
cause of their distance from your plac« 
of business and the fact that they can 
get quicker service and ‘better prices 
closer at hand. The more you analyze 
your list the more you will find it 
profitable to concentrate on certain 
types of business, certain localities, 
certain grades of buying power. You 
will get better business with less cost 
because you have adopted greater dis- 
crimination in expending your efforts. 
And never forget that 200 letters in- 
tensively written to 200 classified 
prospects will produce better returns 
than 1,000 general letters written to 
appeal to a varied group of buyers— 
a blanket appeal which fails because 
of its generality. 

Give a thought to this question of 
classification of mailing list. Be able 
to show that every time you send out 
a form letter it is aimed to appeal 
especially to a certain type of prospect 
and shows an intimate knowledge of 
the needs of that prospect and how 
your product or proposition can meet 
that need. 


Chain Store Development 


and Trading Areas to 


Occupy the Four A’s 


Plans for an analysis of newspaper 
circulation in the “key cities’ of the 
country will be announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
November 14 and 15, by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, director of research of the as- 
sociation. 

The subject will be presented from 
another angle by T. O. Grissell of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn in 
a talk on “Trading Areas—How to 
Delineate Them.” 

“Forward Looking Aims of the Asso- 
ciation’’ will be discussed by John Ben- 
son, president, at the opening session 
of the convention. 

Stewart L. Mims of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and Dr. Starch will dis- 
cuss the results of a farm paper sur- 
vey recently completed. In the after- 
noon, Guy Smith, vice-president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
will speak on “Chain Store Develop- 


ment—Effect Upon National Advertis- 
ing and Advertised Brands”; L. D. H. 
Weld of H. K. McCann Company, 
“Export Advertising’; L. Ames 
Brown of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
“Radio Advertising,” summarizing the 
results of a recent survey of the associa- 
tion; Earl Clark, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, and K. L. Hamman of 
the Hamman Advertising Organization 
on “Agency Finance and Accounting,’ 
and J. K. Fraser, Blackman Company, 
‘Some Observations on Copy.” 
“Publisher Relations’ will occupy 
much of the sessions on November 15, 
the talks being devoted to the work of 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
to mechanical production, rates and 
other publication problems. Speakers 
at this session will be Henry T. Ewald 
of Campbell-Ewald Company; P. L. 
Thomson, Audit Bureau of Cit 
culations; C. F. Kelly, Kelly-Smith 
Company; J. J. Hartigan of Campbell- 
Ewald Company; Guy Richards, the 
Erickson Company; Malcolm Muir, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; 
Edward L. Greene, general manazet 
National Better Business Bureau, nd 
J. M. Farrell, Blackman Company 
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va Sanitation and an atmosphere of 
h cleanliness are strong sales points 
for any type of public eating 
place, and they can be exploited 
profitably in the advertising. 


A meal is as satisfying 
as it is tempting~at 


| Restaurants 
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= Let Mr. Thompson 
fe order your lunch today! 
» 1 Need Sales and os 
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“6 HAT are the factors decorations, 15 per RESTAURANTS 
“upy that make a restaurant cent; intelligent ad- ees SN Sera se eka, a ag 
z >! popular and what is vertising, 10 per cent; —— 
k of their comparative im- speedy service, 5 per 
eau, ff portance?” was asked a group of cent; modern sanita- A good share of the growth of the Thomp- 
and restaurant managers who have indi- tion, 5 per cent; quiet son chain of restaurants can be credited to 
iKers vidual or chain restaurants. atmosphere, 5 per the fact that this concern has discovered so 
wald “Intelligent advertising” received cent; and adequate many interesting and appetizing things to 
. LL. an average credit of about 10 per ventilation, 5 per cent. say about food 
Cir- cent. There are nine principal fea- “But they do not j 
mith tures, eight of which can be sold best — spend enough to make 
bell- by the use of paid advertising in one attractive accounts,” said an agency ex- _— which are in New York City. Some are 
the os more of the mediums of special ecutive to whom I outlined the need hash houses, greasy spoon lunchrooms, 
Muir, Value to restaurants. These are the for better merchandising on the part cheap cafeterias and even speakeasies. 
any 5 fa-tors and their comparative impor- —_ of restaurants. But out of the mass can be found 
1a rer tance: good food, 25 per cent; He is not altogether wrong in his about 20,000 rated restaurants that 
and ccavenient location, 15 per cent; belief. There are about 90,000 restau- serve five hundred or more meals a 
Ly te:sonable prices, 15 per cent; unique rants in the country—about 17,000 of day. -In addition, there are several 
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A unique window display*for Hallowe’en is used by this wide-awake 
restaurant owner to awake appetites for favorite Fall dishes, such as 
waffles and maple syrup, baked Idaho potatoes, and pumpkin pie. 


hundred chain restaurant systems. On 
a conservative basis there must be at 
least 10,000 restaurants that do an an- 
nual business of more than $200,000. 
This is the field for the agency, the 
direct-mail specialist, the free-lance 
agent, and the copy service depart- 
ments of newspapers, local magazines 
and program publishers. Reports from 
the group show that their advertising 
dollar is spent as follows: 


P.C, of gross 
for advertising 
eo re 2.3 
3 service restaurants .... 4.2 
7 sandwich shops ..... 1.9 
1 large city service res- 
eee Lee 6.2 
1 small city service res- 
CAUTANE 20... ccc eees 2.7 
oo ee eee 3.4 


Forty-seven per cent of this is spent 
for newspaper advertising, 14.6 for 
direct mail, 11.6 for personal selling, 
6.6 in programs and the balance in 
ten other mediums. (The complete 
list may be found in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for August 11, 1928.) 

Several months ago I made an ex- 
tensive investigation to find out the 
methods used to advertise restaurant 
service and to get the facts about the 
value of each method. The final 
count totaled about thirty mediums, 
varying in effectiveness according to 


the type of restaurant, location and ~ 


competition, about as follows: 

Formal Dining Rooms: Excellent 
mediums are: Local newspapers, per- 
sonal selling, street signs, direct-mail 
letters, menus mailed to prospects, 
artistic booklets, appropriate stuffers, 
good-will stunts, contests and high- 
class publicity. 

Reports show that the following 
mediums are good: Bus cards and 
calendars. 


Fairly good mediums are: Local 
magazines, programs, car cafds, radio 
broadcasting, window displays, blot- 
ters. theatre slides, telephone selling, 
menu on of in window, free novelties, 
house organs, sample dishes. 

The following are not considered 
of value for the advertising of formal 
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a Lunch Counter 
With Zeg Room 


Here it ig-~a lunch counter that is the acme of com- 
fort and convenience—one you can sit at and really en- 
joy, Under glass before you are tempting foods—await- 
ing your selection. Then there is a sound-proof top that 
silences the annoying rattle of dishes and silver. And 
the foods—-delicious pastries and new salads—coffee, 
as food as ever came out of a pot—-and a new 5e size 
of the state-famous Boekenhoff Butterfly Roll, ¥or 


pood foods, prompt, pleasing service and reasonable 
prices——-of popular appeal to ladies ag well as. men— 
eat at Bockenhoff's. 


Boekenhoft’s New Counter was installed by Bolton and 
Hay Company, in their up-to-date hotel and restaurant 
equipment plant at 215 Second Street. 
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Comfortable tables and chairs are ex- 
ploited as a sales point by this Iowa 
restaurant owner. 


dining rooms: Billboards, road signs, 
maps and, window signs. 

Coffee Shops: Popular-priced setv- 
ice can be sold most effectively by: 
Local newspaper advertising, personal 
selling, street signs, direct-mail letters, 
menus mailed to prospects, window 
displays, window signs, envelope stuf- 


fers, stunts, contests and publicity. 


Blotters and calendars were rated 
as good mediums, but the followiny 
received only fair: Car cards, bill- 
boards, theatre slides, booklets, nove!- 
ties and house organs. ue 

And thumbs were turned down on 
local: magazines, programs, bus cards, 
road signs, radio broadcasting, post 
catds, telephone selling, road maps 
and sample dishes. 

Tea Rooms: Tea room owners, 
most of whom are women, reported 
quite freely. First on their list were 
the following: Local newspapers, 
personal selling, street signs, direct- 
mail letters, stufters, window displays 
and publicity. 

Local magazines were given a fairly 
good rating; so were car cards, bus 
cards, billboards, theatre slides, post 
catds, telephone selling, booklets, 
novelties, samples and window signs. 

But not a vote for programs, road 
signs and road maps. 

Cafeterias: This type of restaurant 
is on the decline. Very few new 
ones are being built, but many of the 
old ones must. live. They say that 
the best way to do so is to use the 
following methods to advertise what 
they have to sell: Street signs, pez- 
sonal selling, letters, window displays, 
window signs, envelope stuffers, stunts 
and publicity. 

Local newspapers are considered 
good and the following fairly good: 
Car cards, billboards, : blotrets, theatre 
slides; booklets, calendars, novelties 
and house organs. 

The following have no friends 
among the group: Local magazines, 
programs, road signs, radio broadcast- 
ing, post cards, telephone selling, road 
maps, sample dishes and coniests. 

Usually when we think of a res- 
taurant we think of food. But this 
is responsible for only 25 per cent 
of its success. In fact, the question- 
naire brought out the following sales 
factors. forty-two in all: 


Quality food, dietetics, freshness and 
palatability, variety, speedy service, price, 
size of portions, location, ventilation, te- 
frigeration, decoration, clientele, quietness, 
entertainment, luxuriousness, sanitation, 
lighting, private dining room, banquets and 
parties, teas, music, china, silver and linen, 
management, specialty dishes, dancing, 
table d’hote or club combinations, no tip- 
ping, free: checking, kosher service, the 
chef, soda fountain, modern kitchen, chil- 
dren’s service, purity of water, delicatessen, 
favors, tables and chairs, broadcasting, 
parking space, own baking, own ice cream 
and women cooks. 

They vary in importance, but gen- 


erally the standing is about as follows: - 


Formal Dining Rooms: Excellent 


sales features are: Good food, variety. 

good location, adequate ventilation. 

automatic refrigeration, artistic deco- 
(Continued on page 324) 


‘| This is the first of a series of articles dealing with international sales problems. 


With 


almost every sales manager looking to world markets, this series, giving actual experiences, 
citing actual examples of marketing successes in foreign markets, will be unusually helpful 
to readers engaged in, or contemplating, world-wide sales programs. Each will be written, 
as this one was, from first hand knowledge of the campaign and the markets described. 


How Yeastpirin Won Distribution 
in the British Market 


As told to a Staff Writer 
BY FRANK E. ROBERTS 


Director, Y east pirin, Ltd., London 


HERE are more still births and 
premature deaths in the register 
of patent medicine merchandis- 
ing than in that of any other 
trade in the United Kingdom. The 
lure of fabulous profits to be obtained 
simply as the result of so-called 
“clever” advertising brings annually 
from the womb of hope a progeny 
predestined to an early grave. 

As in life, so in the proprietary 
drug trade, only the fittest survive, 
meaning by the fittest those which are 
properly marketed. 

The policy adopted to establish 
Yeastpirin as a best seller in a time- 


limit of three months depended on at-: 


tention to organization and giving the 
retailer a square deal. We were satis- 
fied we had a superior product and 
were not dismayed because of the 
many competitors who, between them, 
were spending over a million sterling 
per annum in press advertising. Early 
success meant efficient organization. 


The Sales Force 


The choice of a strong sales force 
for a patent medicine requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of the trade and per- 
sonal experience of the “road.” To 
firms entering this market I would 
say, ‘“Obtain the services of a capable 
executive to choose your travelers and 
half the battle is over.” 

We engaged only men who had 
been selling the chemist for many 
years; men who had handled success- 
fully big “sellers”; men whose com- 
missions ran into four figures. We set 
no limit to their earnings. Every man 
was allotted a definite territory and 


given the assurance that no matter 


what figures his sales and repeat or- 
‘ers reached his commission would 
“ot be reduced. 

It has been the custom in the past 
vith many proprietary houses to re- 
cuce travelers’ commissions once sufh- 
“ent accounts had been opened to 
iseet advertising expenses. This is a 
\cty shortsighted policy. Here is a 
concrete example of what I mean. 


The British chemist is guide, philosopher and friend to most of his cus- 

tomers; his advice is sought on domestic troubles equally as in the matters 

pertaining to health; a word of praise from him relative to any product 
has the weight of a command. 


Some years ago I was handling a 
well-known product successfully, and 
during that period was asked by a firm 
with an entirely new article if I would 
help them. I readily agreed to do 
what I could, and got busy. In the 
course of four months I opened 600 
accounts. This enabled them to do 
some advertising to back up my sales, 
and helped me to increase the num- 
ber of accounts. Business grew in 
volume. 
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Then the “short-sighted — policy” 
came into operation. My commission 
was substantially reduced and the re- 
tailer’s profit curtailed unless he or- 
dered in gross lots. Instead of oppor- 
tunities increasing with the growth of 
the business I had to fight as hard for 
orders as in the early days of the cam- 
paign. 

On approaching the responsible 
executive I was told there was no 
need for travelers, as the advertising 
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Within a few days of our first full-page advertisement appearing in 
the national dailies over half a million bottles of Yeastpirin had been 
sold. We used full pages for the first week 


did all that was necessary, and my cus- 
tomers were bound to stock. From the 
day that feeling crept into the minds 
responsible business began to falter at 
an alarming rate. 

In England no chemist is bound to 
stock and the sooner that fact is rec- 
ognized the sooner will the mortality 
figures in the patent medicine trade 
decrease. 

Having chosen the best men on the 
road Yeastpirin had not long to wait 
for results. Accounts were opened up 
throughout the country, and before a 
halfpenny was spent on advertising 
over 250,000 bottles of assorted sizes, 
1/3d., 3/-, and 5/-, were sold to 
chemists. This was accomplished in 
the space of a few short weeks (De- 
cember 15, 1927-January 10, 1928) 
at practically no expense, and is a clear 
proof of the value of expert salesmen 
capable of building up confidence with 
the retailer. 


Distribution is peculiarly difficult in 


the drug trade because of the large 
number of proprietaries on the mar- 
ket. Trade press advertising is not 
very helpful and promotion matter lit- 
tle better. Confidence must be engen- 
dered and satisfactory terms allowed to 
wholesalers and retailers. Definite 
proofs and not mere assurances of the 
advertising campaign must be submit- 
ted. All this is best and cheapest ac- 
complished by salesmen known inti- 
mately to the trade over a period of 
years. The average chemist has con- 
fidence in the man who has been sell- 
ing him profitable goods in the past 
and will readily order any new line he 


advocates if assured of backing from 
the manufacturer. 

Yeastpirin gave dealers the most 
favorable terms and showed them 
proof of their advertising intentions. 
While the sales force was covering the 
country a circular letter bearing my 
signature was sent to every chemist. 

The letter capitalized (1) My own 
intimate connection with the trade 
and our confidence in the product; 
(2) An early release of our advertis- 
ing campaign; (3) A definite guaran- 
tee of good terms, including a month’s 
credit; and (4) A coupon plan that 
would send customers direct to the re- 
tailer. 

The response to this letter exceeded 
all expectations. Orders poured in and 
200 extra hands had to be engaged to 
keep pace with filling them. It is im- 
possible to say definitely which of the 
four points had the most weight with 
dealers, but. personally I should say 
that the terms -clause and the coupon 
plan were powerful arguments. 

The supreme confidence reflected in 
our policy was at once grasped by the 
trade. Chain stores, wholesalers and 
retailers by ‘phone, telegram and post 
were urgently calling for supplies. 
Travelers’ reports and orders showed 
the trade to be willing to respond to 
our offer of a square deal by cooperat- 
ing to the fullest possible extent. Deal- 
ers realized that we would leave no 
effort untried to send the public into 
their shops. The guarantee to supply 
only the drug trade was a proof of our 
intentions. 

This is an important point. Many 
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firms have endeavored to market pat. 
ent medicines through other channels 
and have immediately forfeited th 
confidence of the chemist. To do so i: 
a fatal mistake and one that cannot 
be rectified. The organization thai 


considers it cannot achieve a paying 


volume of sales through the 12,000 
drug stores in Great Britain will be 
well advised to leave this market 
alone. 

The drug stores here don’t sell 
candy or run soda fountains. They 
exist for the sale of remedies and are 
the proper and only channels through 
which to market proprietary medicines. 
The British chemist is guide, philos- 
opher and friend to most of his cus- 
tomers; his advice is sought on 
domestic troubles equally as in matters 
pertaining to health; a word of praise 
from him relative to any product has 
the weight of a command. He is the 
manufacturet’s best friend and to an- 
tagonize him by telling him advertis- 
ing will force him to stock, offering 
him niggardly terms, leaving him too 
long without a sight of an experienced 
represenéative or asking him to sell a 
remedy that is available other than in 
the recognized pharmacies and stores 
is to court disaster. 


Customers Rather Than Gifts 


Neither does he want something for 
nothing! In order to secure complete 
distribution some firms send evety 
chemist either two free packets of their 
goods or two for the price of one, so 
that when their advertising appears he 
will be unable to say he has none in 
stock. It may ensure, say, 25,000 sales 
—for which the manufacturer gets no 
return—but is doesn’t mean that dis- 
tribution has been effected. 

The Yeastpirin coupon plan of two 
bottles for the price of one was utiliz- 
ed with the object of sending cus- 
tomers with the coupon direct to the 
chemist with definite orders. Our 
terms to the retailer were such that no 
necessity arose to offer the chemist a 
free gift. The coupon idea was not a 
distribution but a sales idea. 

And the result! During the month 
of January when it was in force many 
thousands of new customers were sent 
into the drug stores of England. The 
coupon was made available for all 
sizes and the proportion of those who 
bought the higher-priced sizes was 
much greater than we anticipated. 

“Send the chemist customers rather 
than free gifts” should be the aim o! 
the manufacturer. This can only b: 
done by advertising. 

Patent medicine advertising is a tick- 
lish problem. To get a demand com- 
mensurate with costs and in the short 
est time large spaces in the national! 

(Continued on page 318) 
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The Grocery Industry Defines 


Unfair Practices 


IGHTEEN resolutions were 
E passed unanimously, with the 

exception of one instance of a 

dissenting vote, during the 
Trade Practice Conference held by the 
grocery industries under the auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 
Chicago on Wednesday of last week. 
With approximately 500 in attend- 
ance, the meeting enthusiastically ap- 
proved all of the resolutions which 
had been carefully prepared by a 
special program committee on which 
were represented all of the industries 
involved. While the chain stores did 
not take active part in the conference 
because of the recent reorganization 
of their national association, it was 
said that representatives of the two 
largest chains had assured Commis- 
sioner C. W. Hunt, who presided, that 
they would endorse and abide by the 
resolutions passed. The dissenting 
voice came from the state retail asso- 
ciation of Iowa and protested against 
the passage of the resolution condemn- 
ing discriminatory legislation. 


Condemns Secret Concessions 


The first resolution provides that all 
terms of sale shall be open and strictly 
adhered to, condemns secret rebates or 
concessions or allowances of any kind, 
and condemns price discrimination 
that is uneconomic or unjustly dis- 
criminatory as an unfair method of 
business. 

The subject of free deals was dis- 
cussed at length during the three 
meetings of the program committee. 
The resolution on the subject which 
was reported to the conference was 
said to be a compromise, and although 
it describes free deals as operating 
to induce purchasing beyond economic 
sales requirements, besides automati- 
cally reducing values, overstocking the 
trade, retarding turnover and produc- 
ing unsound conditions, it condemns 
only those free deals that are uneco- 
nomic or unjustly discriminatory as 
unfair methods of business. 

The third resolution condemns the 
offering or giving of prizes, premiums 
or gifts in connection with the sale 
of grocery products, or as any induce- 
ment thereto, by any scheme which 
nvolves lottery, misrepresentation or 
‘raud, as unfair methods of business. 

Number four condemns commercial 
tibery, whatever the bribe, however 


It is clear from the resolutions passed at the Trade 
Practice Conference held in Chicago last week that 
the food industries are determined to clean up and 
regulate their own business affairs before the Gov- 
ernment steps in with unwholesome legislation. 
Their example may soon be followed by other in- 
dustries which have been wavering for some time 
between self-government and Federal regulation. 


it is given, and whether it is given 
with or without the consent of the 
employer. 

One of the most important subjects 
and one to which a great deal of dis- 
cussion was devoted is selling below 
cost. The program committee found 
that it was impossible to determine 
just what constitutes cost in all in- 
stances, and the resolution presented 
to and adopted by the conference re- 
solves that selling an article at or 
below delivered cost, except on special 
occasions for recognized economic rea- 
sons, is an unfair method of business, 
and further resolves that the use of 
any uneconomic or misleading selling 
price is an unfair method of business. 
The rest of the resolutions were 
adopted in the following order: 


Unjust Terms of Sale 


No. 6—‘Resolved, that the abuse 
of buying power to force uneconomic 
or unjust terms of sale upon sellers 
and the abuse of selling power to 
force uneconomic or unjust terms of 
sale upon buyers, are unfair methods 
of business.” 

No. 7—‘Resolved, that the prac- 
tices of compelling the purchase of 
several or a group of products as a 
condition to the purchase of one or 
more of them is an unfair method of 
business.” 

No. 8—"Resolved, that failure by a 
wholesaler to fill orders accepted by 
him is an unfair method of business.” 

No. 9—‘‘Resolved, that failure by 
a retailer to accept the delivery of 
orders given by him is an unfair 
method of business.” 

No. 10—‘‘Resolved, that the sub- 
stitution by a wholesaler or a retailer 
of another product for the product 
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ordered is an unfair method of busi- 
ness.” 

No. 11—‘‘Resolved, that the mak- 
ing, Causing or permitting to be made, 
or publishing of any false, untrue, 
misleading or deceptive statement, by 
way of advertisement or otherwise, 
concerning the grade, quality, quan- 
tity, character, nature or origin or 
preparation of any grocery product, is. 
an unfair method of business.” 

No. 12—‘Resolved, that the use of 
deceptively slack-filled or deceptively 
shaped containers is an unfair method 
of business.” 


Factory Drop Shipment 


No. 13—‘Whereas, the abuse of 
the factory drop shipment — is 
uneconomic and unjustly discrimina- 
tory; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that such abuse is an un- 
fair method of business.” 

No. 14—“‘Resolved, that any devia- 
tion from the original agreement with 
respect to discount for cash terms is 
an unfair method of business.” 

No. 15—“Resolved, that any joint 
trade motion which unjustly excludes 
any manufacturer, merchant or product 
from a market is an unfair method 
of business.” 

No. 16—‘“Whereas, discriminatory 
legislation is unsound in principle 
and in law; be it 

“Resolved, that trade action directed 
to secure the enactment of legislation 
that unjustly discriminates against any 
branch of the trade or any business in 
it is uneconomic and unjust.” 

No. 17—"Resolved, that any diver- 
sion of brokerage resulting in uneco- 
nomic or unjust price discrimination 
is an unfair method of business.” 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Advertising Well Directed 


In addition to the Oakland Motor Cav Company, the Campbell-Ewald Company 
advertises the following services and products: = —-— — —= —@ = 
American Automobile Association; American La France Motor Trucks; Apex Electrical 
Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bon-Dee 
Golf Balls; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd. (Institutional); Carrom Game Boards and Bridge Tables; The Car-To-Home 
Fruit Service; Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated 
Corrugated Paper Boxes and Binder Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco- 
Remy Automotive Products; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & 
Port Huron Steamship Lines; Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; Fyr-Fyter Ex- 
tinguishers; General Motors Building; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and 
Products); Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley Carburetors; J. L. 
Hudson Department Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard 
Watches; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S.S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; 
Link-Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer Automobile Polishing Products; 
Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; National University Society Business 
Coaching; National Bank of Commerce; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson- 
Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric Paints; Panama Mail 
Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion 
Springs; Rambler All-Metal Aeroplanes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery 
(Canada); Shotwell Marshmallows; Silent Automatic Oil Burners; Taylor Caps for Men; 
Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Webster 
Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 
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Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada—Campbell-Ewald Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


‘‘Advertising Well Directed"’ ts a booklet describing 
Campbell-Ewald service, personnel and organiza- 
tion. . . address our Detroit office for a copy 


The saccess of the Oakland Motor Car 


Company during recent years constitutes 
one of the brightest chapters in automo- 
tive history. Thirty-six months ago 
Oakland ranked fifteenth in the in- 
dustry. Today it is the fifth largest 


builder of motor cars in the world. 


Oakland is a Campbell-Ewald client- 
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Commerce Department Reports 
Progress on Survey 


of Obsolescence 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


eh HE scope of our forthcoming 

study of obsolescence of in- 

dustrial equipment, and what 

will ultimately come from the 
disclosures, will depend largely upon 
the desire of the public for it and upon 
the willingness of industry to volun- 
tarily supply the necessary informa- 
tion.” 


Private Business to Cooperate 

Speaking to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
H. C. Dunn, of the U. S. division of 
domestic commerce, thus makes his 
first progress report upon the Indus- 
trial Equipment Survey of which he 
will have personal charge. Unlike the 
other forthcoming Governmental in- 
vestigation, upon which the eyes of 
sales executives are fixed, the probe 
of obsolescence (for that is what the 
Equipment Survey is at heart) has 
not reached the questionnaire stage. 
' Self-examination blanks for the Chain 
Store Investigation are virtually ready 
for circulation. But the questionnaire 
that is to yield a census of industrial 
equipment and the rate of replacement 
is held up for an important develop- 
ment of policy. 

This plan is born of a determina- 
tion to invoke, for this latest survey, 
a degree of cooperation with private 
business not approached in any pre- 
vious undertaking in Federal research. 
This thought of team play in taking a 
census of machinery and equipment 
has been in the minds of the officials 
from the outset. Speaking of the new 
task in marketing exploration, Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, assistant commerce 
director in charge of domestic com- 
merce, said: ‘“Imasmuch as this is a 
new type of investigation we feel that 
it will be necessary to proceed rather 
slowly and to discuss it from various 
angles with people who have been 
thinking along these lines. We want 
to get all the help that we can in per- 
fecting our plans before undertaking 
the actual work.” 

Specialists in domestic commerce, 
assigned to this task of laying the 
foundation for a science of replace- 
ment, feel that there is an especial 
reason for calling for outside help. 
The investigational job was not of 
their seeking, to begin with. It was 
wished upon them by various associa- 


tions, notably the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association. Furthermore, 
from the outset there was an implied 
promise of something more than moral 
support. When a delegation of lead- 
ing industrial advertisers, calling upon 
the appropriation committee of the U. 
S. House of Representatives, was told 
that Congress could not, at this stage, 
spare $50,000 for a census of pur- 
chases by industry, the petitioners in- 
dicated that they would be glad to 
help foot the bill. 

The later plans for ambitious coop- 
eration, which are now working out, 
presumably will not disturb the origi- 
nal scheme for interchanges of infor- 
mation with the N. I. A. A. The 
association’s committee on domestic 
marketing problems is headed by 
George H. Corey of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, who recently 
said to this correspondent: “Looking 
at the survey from the standpoint of 
an advertising man, it would seem to 
me that if the survey is conducted as 
I understand it is to be conducted, it 
will provide us with a new factor for 
potential industrial equipment require- 
ments. We now have a sort of rough 
and ready idea of actual annual re- 
placements, but I think this survey will 
set us a new mark at which to shoot.” 


Plans for “Sample” Census 


In addition to Chairman Corey, this 
committee comprises F. M. Feiker, 
Fred R. Davis of the General Electric 
Company, and Nelson S. Greensfelder 
of the Hercules Powder Company. 
Where this group has already done 
service is in advising the department 
in framing a working plan for the 
“sample” census or try-out survey 
which is to be staged in a representa- 
tive industrial city as a feeler for the 
larger undertaking. Chairman Corey 
and his associates, in all their teaming 
with the domestic commerce staff, 
have persistently pleaded for an in- 
ventory of industrial equipment and a 
picture of replacement purchases 
scaled in terms of county units, instead 
of the subdivisions by states, which 
ordinarily is as far as Uncle Sam has 
reduced his statistics. The argument 
has been made that if sales managers 
are to be provided with yardsticks 
with which they can measure possible 


or probable sales it is essential that 
the layout be broken down to a tabula- 
tion by counties. 

Matching in importance the cooper- 
ation with the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association is the team-play 
of the Federal industrial equipment 
surveyors with other organizations, 
notably the Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. As a responsible advisory 
committee to deal broadly with the In- 
dustrial Equipment Survey, the depart- 
ment has recruited the following: 
Chairman George M. Forrest of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company; E. F. Du 
Brul, general manager of the National 
Machine Tool Association, Cincinnati ; 
H. G. Goes, general manager of the 
Bender Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago; J. P. Jordan, manager en- 
gineer of the firm of Stevenson, Harris 
& Jordan; and William Norris of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. 


Wages of Obsolescence 


This advisory committee will hold 
meetings this autumn with the domes- 
tic commerce heads to work out,a plan. 
Mr. Dunn, who is in charge for the 
Government, has abiding faith that it 
will be possible to make a comprehen- 
sive diagnosis of the anatomical struc- 
ture of business that will lay bare ‘‘the 
wages paid to idle machinery and the 
high cost of purchasing production 
from obsolete equipment.” Comment- 
ing on the need for a systematic, 
authoritative survey he recently re- 
marked: “Some of the more ingeni- 
ously managed concerns have data and 
policies concerning their equipment, 
but the great majority that determine 
the health of industry do not. Maybe, 
from data covering specific machines, 
an actuarial estimate may be obtain- 
able, based on frequency tables of 
mortality and risk, indicating a rate 
that would be of practical value to ac- 
count for the hazard of obsolescence as 
history has determined it for the par- 
ticular machine. Historical develop- 
ments could be studied for the purpose 
also of determining the standard or the 
100 per cent measuring stick under the 
various conditions of production 
against which machines enumerated in 
a census of users could be measured 
for obsolescence.” 


J. W. Brigance has been elected 
president of the Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation of the Los Angeles Motor 
Car Dealers’ Association. Mr. Brigance 
is sales manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Reo Motor Car Com: 
pany. Other officers are A. B. Hull. 
Nash Breyer Motor Company, vice- 
president; and Morton Bowman, L: 
Salle sales manager for Don Lee, sec- 
retary-treasurer. - 
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APPEARING IN NEWSPAPERS IN EIGHTEEN KEY CITIES AND IN LEADING ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS 


+ 


WHO ARE THEY 


These 20 Million Readers ? 


No two trees are exactly alike—but 
there is no mistaking an oak forest. 


The more than twenty million men 
and women who read the Hearst 
Newspapers are not merely so many 
million individuals; they are a massed 
personality—a force of over twenty 
million man-power—rich and poor, 
high and low, representatives of every 
class and creed, sprung from ancestors 
of a hundred races. 


Bankers and brokers, artists and 
artisans, great merchants and keepers 
of small shops, statesmen and students 
—preachers, teachers, farmers, mil- 
lionaires, and clerks—differing from 
each other in pursuits, in rank, in 
condition, yet alike in spirit and desire. 


No matter how else they differ, these 
three things they are: young, all-of 
them—not necessarily in years, but 
in the spirit of eternal youth; ambi- 
tious for their own and their coun- 
try’s welfare; progressive in every 
thought and act. 


It is this combination of qualities that 
makes these more than twenty million 
readers of Hearst Newspapers so great 
a factor in the life of America, such 
spirited exponents of progress, such 
eager buyers of merchandise. 


And, more than anything else, these 
millions of readers are, first and last, 
thoroughly American—because the 
Hearst Newspapers themselves are, 
first and last, tharoughly American. 


NEWSPAPERS 


National Advertisers Plan Greater _ 
Programs in 1929 sy LAWRENCE M HUGHES 


Announcements of increased advertis- 
ing programs ranging in some cases 
as high as 100 and 150 per cent for 
1929; the launching of a statistical bu- 
reau for the analysis of circulation in 
various trading areas for the purpose 
of precise checking of advertising costs 
- against returns and the working out 
of more effective methods for testing 
copy, obtaining dealer and agency co- 


operation and stimulating salesmen * 

were the most important topics dis: -: 
cussed at the annual meeting of the . - 
Association of National Advertisers in - 


Atlantic City this week. 


William A. Hart 


Sixty-five per cent of the company 
members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers who replied to a 
questionnaire from William A. Hart, 
president of the association, said that 
their advertising programs will be 
greater next year, Mr. Hart reported. 
These members represented more than 
50 per cent of the 330 in the asso- 
ciation. 

“Less than 6 per cent,’ Mr. Hart 
pointed out, “anticipate any decrease 
in their advertising programs. Twenty- 
nine per cent believe their advertising 
to be about the same.” 

“The increases,” he explained, ‘range 
all the way from ‘slight’ and 2 per 
cent, to one concern that expects an 


increase of 150 per cent. Several said 
100 per cent. But I believe the 
median will be 20 per cent.” 

Mr. Hart mentioned two subjects 
which “challenge our thinking and 
resourcefulness: The ‘‘measurement 
of advertising’s effectiveness,’ and the 
knowledge of “accomplishments in 
local marketing areas rather than na- 
tional or sectional results.” 

Equally important as the technique of 


‘copy and art, he pointed out, “is the 


technique of application—of media, 


_ circulation, not only quantity but qual- 


ity, duplication, continuity, size of 


' space, value of color, position and 


last, but not least, some measurement 
of the public’s reactions.” 

Thorough knowledge of local results, 
he said, enables the operating of a 
“profit and loss statement for the 
smallest logical market unit and mak- 
ing every area produce a fair return 
on the investment of sales and adver- 
tising expense.” 


Association Will Check 
on Circulation Figures 


A statistical bureau operated by the 
association and underwritten and 
financed by the publishers of the coun- 
try for the purpose of providing for 
all advertisers circulation figures of all 
media in all marketing areas of the 
country was formally announced this 
week by S. E. Conybeare, former pres- 
ident of the association and chairman 
of its newspaper committee. 

“The plan,” Mr. Conybeare said, ‘‘was 
submitted to seventy-five representative 
newspaper publishers at Chicago last 
week and acted upon favorably. 

“The publishers agreed to raise the 
funds necessary to provide the addi- 
tional ‘man-power’ and facilities at the 
A. N. A, headquarters and appointed a 
committee ead by Harry T. Watts 
of the Des Moines Register-Tribune 
to have charge of their part of the 
work. 

In an interview Mr. Conybeare said 
that the ‘‘statistical bureau at the A. 
N. A. headquarters will make avail- 
able to advertisers figures on marketing 
research by counties or by groups of 
counties united into marketing areas.” 
This information, he explained, would 
be supplied in book form to all in- 
terested advertisers. 
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Guy C. Smith 


“In this manner,”’ he pointed out, ‘‘ad- 
vertisers would be able to check closely 
on their sales and advertising costs in 
certain areas in comparison with the 
breakdowns in circulation of various 
publications there. It would enable 
the advertiser to budget his appropria- 
tion against each individual market 
area. 

Mr. Conybeare emphasized that the 
bureau would be purely statistical in 
its work and would have “nothing to 
do with the purchase of space.” It 
would not attempt to assume any of 
the functions of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, but would work closely 
with that organization. 


Guy Smith of Libby 
Is Elected President 


Guy C. Smith, advertising director of 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, was elected 
president of the association, to succeed 
William A. Hart of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. 

The vice-presidents are Bernard Lich- 
tenberg of Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York, for the East; Norman 
E. Olds, Perfection Stove Company, 
Cleveland, for the Central district; 
and Thomas F. Driscoll of Armour & 
Company, Chicago, for the West. 


Nov 
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have it in Presque Isle 


RESQUE ISLE, Maine, is 446 miles from the nearest 
Hearst newspaper center—yet 619 of Presque Isle’s 803 
families buy The American Weekly! 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, is 723 miles from Milwaukee. 
It has 3,444 families. 1,183 of them buy The American 
Weekly. 


In Bisbee, Arizona, over 700 miles from Los Angeles, there 
are 2,170 families. More than half of them buy The Amer- 
ican Weekly. 


It is true that The American Weekly is a magazine of tre- 
mendous influence in 16 principal cities—but it is egually 
true that it concentrates and dominates in 485 of America’s 
784 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over! 


In each of 153 cities it reaches one out of every 
two families. 

In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 to 50%. 

In an additional 108 cities it reaches from 30 to 40%. 

In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 to 30%. 


And in addition almost two million copies of The American 
Weekly are bought in thousands of other prosperous com- 
munities—making a staggering national total of 5,646,898 
families who buy and read The American Weekly! 


THEAMERICAN 
Sit, WEEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


Wrigley Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 222 Monadnock Bldg. 
Chicago Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 
11-250 General Motors Bldg. 1138 Hanna Bldg. 101 Marietta Street 
Detroit Cleveland tlanta 
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The new directors are Stuart Peabody 
of the Borden Company; Everett R. 
Smith, Fuller Brush Company; S. E. 
Conybeare, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; William F. Earls, United States 
Rubber Company, and W. A. Grove 
of the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany. 

In his administration Mr. Smith said 
that he plans ‘‘to emphasize all the 
activities of the association in develop- 
ing information to enable advertisers 
to buy advertising more intelligently.” 
He emphasized the value of the de- 
velopment of the trading area plan 
which Mr. Conybeare announced. 
Among other problems will be a quali- 
tative analysis of newspaper circulation 
and the position of radio as an ad- 
vertising medium. The association, he 
explained, aims to help all advertisers, 
not merely its members, to work more 
productively. 

A former professor of economics at 
New Hampshire State College, and 
later director of the Pennsylvania State 
Bureau of Markets, Mr. Smith more 
recently has been connected with the 
commercial research department of 
Swift & Company. In addition to his 
duties as advertising manager with 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, he directs 
personally all market research there. 


John Benson Emphasizes 
-Team-Play With Agency 


“Take your agent into your confidence. 
Let him know what he should know 
about your business. Help him to 
make the right contacts higher up and 
in the field. The readier his access 
to your people, the better he can serve 
you. 

With this assertion, John Benson, 
president of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, urged the 
members of the association to obtain 
greater cooperation from their agen- 
cies through greater encouragement 
and assistance on their own part. 
Mr. Benson spoke on ‘“‘Selecting and 
Using an Advertising Agency.” 
Elaborating on the second part of his 
topic, he said: “Be frank with your 
agent. Don’t hesitate to tell him 
where he falls down; and then help 
him to get up. If you are dissatisfied 
in any way, don’t keep it to yourself. 
Have it understood. Letting the 
agency hang itself is poor policy for 
both. Agents should not be on trial: 
they should be in service, with every- 
body helping the job along. 

“One of the most unsettling things an 
advertiser can do to his agent is to 
carry on secret negotiations with an- 
other. 

“By all means, keep your agency, if it 
deserves to be kept. The longer it 
serves you the more it knows about 
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your business. . . . To do an intelligent 
job, an agent must have a lot of inside 
information; it must get close to your 
affairs.” 

There is some injustice done to agents 
when severing relations, Mr. Benson 
explained. ‘“‘When an agent is re- 
moved, sometimes in the midst of a 
campaign which he has designed and 
is carrying out,” there arise “difficult 
questions as to his compensation. He 
loses a part of his commissions. Pre- 
paratory work he has done should be 
paid for, even if not used.” 

“There are some things I believe an 
advertiser should not ask an agency 
to do. ... He should not ask his agent 


Mann Will Start Own 
Advertising Service 


Walter Mann, director of re- 
search of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers for the past 
year, has resigned and has estab- 
lished his own research and in- 
terpretative service for manufac- 
turers, agencies and publishers in 
the Graybar Building, New 
York. 

Mr. Mann will share offices with 
the Arnold Research Service— 
the two organizations being in- 
dependent, ‘although their func- 
tions will be coordinated. His 
successor at the A. N. A. has not 
yet been chosen. 


to write insincere copy—that weakens 
public confidence in all advertising. 
. . . He should not ask him to put a 
halo around a turnip and sell it for a 
rose.” 

Rather than force the copy writer to 
“reach out for a far-fetched appeal, 
with a flimsy factual or scientific sup- 
port, aided by artificial appeal, pseudo- 
science, bought testimonials . . . it 
would be better if the advertiser 
would spend a fraction of the cost of 
such a campaign on_honest-to-God 
efforts in his laboratory to improve the 
product, make it unique or lower its 
cost. Then there would be a real story 
to tell of service to the consumer.” 


Canadian Market 
Analyzed by Mihell 


The “five distinct natural marketing 
divisions or zones of Canada’ were 
described by H. E. Mihell, manager 
of the Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers. 

Zone Number 1, comprising New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, Mr. Mihell said, is a 
thinly populated area. The people 
are predominantly of British stock and 
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are engaged chiefly in agriculture. 
manufacturing and mining. “They 
are conservative to a degree, slow to 
become acquainted with; but their 
friendship is about as difficult to los: 
as it is to be acquired. High-pressure 
salesmanship and advertising are 
frowned upon. You must get ac- 
quainted with an individual first and 
allow him plenty of time to sum you 
up. 

Zone Number 2, Mr. Mihell con- 
tinued, “‘is essentially the province of 
Quebec. Its population is approx- 
imately 27 per cent of the Dominion, 
and 75 per cent of them are French 
Canadians speaking French Canadian 
or ‘habitant’ language. Almost 
without exception they are Roman 
Catholic and the influence of the 
church and the clergy is very great.” 
And in this connection, he added, 
“emphasize your Canadian office 
rather than your American headquar- 
ters. Even we in Toronto are some- 
times handicapped because of the fact 
that we are in Ontario. . . . This 
principle applies more or less all over 
Canada.” 

“Zone Number 3 embraces the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Its population is 
33.3 per cent of the Dominion and 
leads in practically every phase of life 
and activity in the country. . . . The 
character and psychology of Ontario's 
people differs little from that of your 
people in the top of New York State, 
Ohio and .Michigan. We are con- 
servative; we are not easily to be 
stampeded. Ontario’s population is 
mainly of British origin and practically 
99 per cent read or speak English.” 
The prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, Mr. Mihell 
continued, comprise Zone 4. “‘Agri- 
culture is the basic industry. The 
prairie farmer is a live up-to-date 
business man, conducts his business in 
a big way and does his buying in pro- 
portion. Several years ago he forsook 
appealing to the Government to solve 
his problems and settled down with 
the realization that he and his efforts 
were his own salvation. . . . The 
farm papers are big factors here; there 
are more farm papers in proportion to 
population than anywhere else.” 
“Zone Number 5—British Columbia 
—is almost entirely mountainous, de- 
pending on its forests, mines and fish- 
ing for its greatest productivity.” Its 
population is relatively small; the 
cities of Vancouver and Victoria have 
more than half of the total. ‘This 
province has made more progress in 
proportion to its size within the last 
few years than any other part of 
Canada. . . . The character of Van- 
couver is not unlike your coast citics. 
Victoria is very English in its tastes 
and inclinations.” 
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READER-PREFERENCE FORCIBLY SHOWN 
BY SEPT. FIGURES IN LOS ANGELES 


GREAT DISPARITY IN 
A. M. PAPER SHOWING 


WE don’t know, at this writing, what 
happened during October to the circu- 
lation of the second morning paper in Los 
Angeles, but the figures for September are 
interesting and, if they are any criterion, 
October must have been tough, indeed! 

Taking that publication’s pressrun, which 
is gross, of course, the difference between 
what it had in May, and what it had at the 
end of September, just five months later, is 
3,909 LESS on the daily, with a Sunday in- 
crease of only 570—gross pressrun, re- 
member. 


This Is Net Paid 

Now, let’s take a look at what a higher- 
priced paper like The Examiner does, with- 
out premiums, in the same territory, with a 
circulation already so great that it’s getting 
harder and harder to find people here who 
don’t read it. 

During the same five months, the NET 
PAID list of The Examiner INCREASED 
5,708 against the other paper’s loss of 3,909. 
The Sunday Examiner soared 8,786 against 
the other’s 570. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, we leave it 
to you which Los Angeles morning news- 
paper is guilty of interesting of the most 
people! 


Fistful of Flowers. 


A FEW kindly remarks, anent Merchan- 
dising Service, Los Angeles Examiner 
style: 

"Tl can truthfully say that we have never 
seen a paper give such courteous and in- 
telligent cooperation and I think that your 
efforts will go a long way toward making 
the campaign a real success.’’—W. Rodman, 
in rye work on Majestic Electric campaign. 

“Your Ethyl Gasoline survey is very com- 
plete and one of the best I have ever seen. 
I believe it will be a great help to us.”— 
Don Forker, Union Oil Co., of California. 

"Let me compliment you and thank you 
for the splendid work which The Examiner's 
merchandising department did for my client, 
the United States Refining Co.”—Olsen Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

"The Merchandising co-operation given 
the Wm. Penn campaign is very gratifying.” 

—Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


EIGHTY-ONE new factories pegged their stakes 

in Los Angeles territory in the first 9 months 
of 1928, and brought millions of dollars:with them 
to place in the coffers of Southern California 
prosperity. 


While no accurate figures were available, esti- 


| New Records Sound Good! 
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mates said that neariy 7,000 new jobs will be 
created by the addition of these 81 plants. 

Some of the new firms are: Kittinger Co., New 
York; Bastian-Morley Co., Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Willys-Overland Co., Swift & Co., Illinois 
Pacific Glass Co., Union Rubber Products Co., and 
others. 


Member International News 
Service and Universal 
Service 


One of the twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 


Member of Associated 
Press . 
Member of A. B. C. 
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R. E. M. Cowie 


Cowie Sees America 


Abreast of World in Air 


“Tam not at all jealous of the reputa- 
tion gained by European countries in 
their development of air lines,’’ Rob- 
ert E. M. Cowie, president of the 
American Railway Express Company, 
told the association at their annual 
banquet Tuesday night. 

“Although returning Americans 
think we are still experimenting here 
while European nations are going far 
ahead of us,’ Mr. Cowie found that 
“such comparisons are stimulating, 
but not startling. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he said, 
“that at least 70 per cent of the gross 
revenue of air line operators abroad 
are virtually government subsidies. 
Certainly if commercial aviation de- 
pended for its advancement in this 
country on the same unstable founda- 
tion, it would make but little progress 
here, for that is not our way of doing 
things. It savors of the handicaps 
‘thrust upon favored sons by an in- 
-dulgent father. No, if we are going 
to make the thing a go, we are going 
to make it self-supporting. It may 
take a little time to ‘get out of the 
red,’ but American enterprise has 
enough speculative blood and ingenu- 
ity to give it a thorough trial and to 
refuse to stop simply because, in the 
early stages, the accounts cannot be 
balanced on the right side of the 
ledger. 

“We have now made aviation a dis- 
tinct and important branch of our 
transportation system and while pro- 
gressing more slowly we are doing so 
with every assurance of permanency.” 
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Mr. Cowie emphasized that, “even at 
this date, the United States is ahead 
of any country abroad in the matter 
of commercial air mileage flown. The 
figures for 1927 show 6,000,000 miles 
for the United States, as against 
5,750,000 for Germany, its closest 
competitor.’ Yet if we consider the 
extent of this country and the air 
mileage of European nations all to- 
gether, we are still behind in the pro- 
cession. 


Sales Force Sells 
Dealers on Advertising 


“Our sales force works early and late 
with their trade to get them to see 
why they ought to tie in with our 
national advertising,’ asserted C. F. 
Farnham, advertising manager of the 
American Stove Company, in a dis- 
cussion at the A. N. A. convention 
on “Educating the Dealer to Do His 
Share of Advertising.” 

“Each year,” Mr. Farnham continued, 
“our advertising department sets a 
reasonable quota for the entire com- 
pany to shoot at. This quota is divided 
among the divisions and is based on 
past results. In turn, each division 
divides its quota for the year among 
its own salesmen. And each month 
the totals for each town are checked 
against the salesman’s quota, so that 
at all times there is a check as to how 
the salesman is progressing. 

“All the local advertising is paid for 
by the dealer. We share not a penny, 
except to furnish the mats.” 


Copy Testing “Bureau” 
Urged by Giellerup 


Establishment of a trust fund for 
working out test methods which would 
take much of the “guess” out of ad- 
vertising copy was urged Monday by 
S. H. Giellerup, of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 

Mr. Giellerup pointed out that if 
the leading advertisers were to devote 
only 1 per cent of their appropriations 
for such a purpose, the work would 
lead “‘ultimately in increased effective- 
ness of their total expenditure to the 
tune of 5, 10 or even 50 per cent.” 

“Is the advertising business,” he 
asked, “going to be the last business 
to see the great benefits from endowed 
and cooperative research?” The 
speaker outlined several methods of 
testing copy. 

“Suppose,” he said, ‘our agency 
wants to run copy with a lot of text, 
while you want to run copy with a lot 
of pictures. Instead of arguing about 
it, you do the intelligent thing and 
proceed to test the two styles. You 
realize that the ads should compete 
under the same conditions and you 
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bring this about by getting one of th: 
big magazines to split an edition anc 
run the text copy in half of the issu 
and the picture copy in the other half 
This you believe to be a perfect test. 
Neither ad has the slightest advantage 
They run in the same issue of the same 
publication, in the same-sized space 
and in the same position. The picture 
copy does better and thereafter you 
insist that all your ads be of that type. 

“Such a test was recently made by 
a famous advertiser and an equally 
famous agency. I have nothing but 
the highest praise for the progressive- 
ness shown by both of them in making 
this earnest effort to get the truth. But 
they overlooked one factor which 
makes their whole test meaningless. 
They compared only one piece of copy 
representing each style. How could 
they tell whether the two ads selected 
were typical of their style? 

“Unless every one of the factors in- 
fluencing your ad is taken into account 
your test is going to be misleading. 
These are the headline, layout, size, 
publication, position, season, previous 
advertisements and competing adver- 
tisements. 


Ben Tells Follow-Up 
Story With a Moral 


‘I was astounded and somewhat 
pained to learn, not long ago, 
that my daughter, eleven years 
old, was a member of a club 
formed to get samples through 
coupons from advertising,” ex- 
plained Bernard Lichtenberg of 
Alexander Hamilton Institute in 
a talk on “promiscuous in- 
quiries’”’ at the convention. 

“I watched the procedure, saw 
the samples accumulate. Finally 
she came to me one day and 
said: “Look at all these samples 
I have gotten, and here is the 
first letter that has come with 
any of the samples I have sent 
for that I have received.’ 
“One out of about twenty- 
seven! It was a terrible letter, 
not even multigraphed. It was 
a mimeographed letter, not 
filled in, but it was a letter. 
To that eleven-year-old girl it 
was almost a personal message 
and she read it all through. It 
was from a root beer company, 
who sent her a sample of ex- 
tract. My wife has never for- 
given me for not stopping her 
because she has been bothering 
the life out of her since to buy 
this root beer for her. I tell you 
this company has acquired a new 
customer. 
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Largest Daily Newspaper in 


Both in Circulation and Volume of 


We have _ concentrated 
mest of our Los Angeles 
advertising in The Eve- 
ning Herald because it 
has paid us best to do so. 


A. B. De NAULT 


President Piggly Wiggly Western States 


A little more than ten years ago 
—in September, 1918—the first 
Piggly Wiggly Stores opened their 
doors in Los Angeles. There were 
just three of these stores the first 
vear. The idea was new to Los 
Angeles and during this first year the 
aggregate volume of business’ they 
handled was but slightly in excess of 
$50,000 Right from the start Pigglyv 
Wiggly Western States turned to the 
advertising columns of the newspa- 
pers to display their merchandise. The 
first year all Los Angeles newspapers 
were used—a total advertising appro- 
priation of $5000 being divided among 
them. 


From the very start the business be- 
gan to increase—more_ stores were 
opened—and more newspaper adver- 
tising used. As this advertising was 
increased, a great many “experience” 
lessons were learned as to the com- 
parative advertising value of the vari- 
ous papers. As each advertisement 
was checked and rechecked, the supe- 
rior pulling power of one newspaper—— 
The Los Angeles Evening Herald—be- 
came more and more evident, and nat- 
urally this newspaper began to carry 
a greater proportion of the Piggty 
Wiggly advertising. 


Ze 


Today the Piggly 
Wiggly Western 
States Company 
operate 206 sepa- 
rate stores in and 


every member of our organization | 
feels that our advertising in The | 
Evening Herald has been one of 
the chief contributors to our suc- 
cess in Los Angeles. 
A. B. De NAULT, 
President Piggiy Wiggly, 
Western States 


the West 
Advertising 


the various news- 
papers to produce 
business for them. 


They have found 
from experience 


about Los Ange- 
les, and this year 


that the great 
circulation of The 


will do a business 
exceeding 15 mil- 
lion dollars. More 


FOOD 


lines will be used 
during 1928 in 
five Los Angeles 
newspapers 
MORE THAN 
ONE-HALF OF 


informative. 
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P 5 acs This is one of a _ series of testimonial 
than 250,000 agate advertisements recording the growth and 
development of five large chain grocery 
organizations in Los Angeles—all of whom 
have been consistent and heavy advertisers 
‘ in The Los Angeles Evening Herald. You 
and will find these stories both interesting and 


Evening Herald, 
concentrated as it 
is, 96% right in 
Los Angeles and 
its immediate 
suburbs, reaches 
the greatest num- 
ber of worthwhile 
consumer’ fami- 
lies at the least 
cost. 


THIS ENTIRE 
SCHEDULE 
WILL BE CARRIED BY THE EVE- 
NING HERALD ALONE. During the 
First Nine Months of this year the 
Piggly Wigzly Western States Com- 
pany used 191,772 agate lines of ad- 
vertising in Los Angeles newspapers. 
Of this amount, The Evening Herald 
carried 104,496 lines, or 17,220 lines 
MORE than ALL the other Los An- 
geles newspapers COMBINED. includ- 
ing the two Sunday papers. 

This policy of concentration on the 
part of the Piggly Wiggly Western 
States Company is the result of cold, 
impartial comparison of the ability of 


Chain Grocery Store Advertising Lineage 


All Los Angeles Newspapers—First Nine Months 1928 
LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD ‘ 


Second Paper (morning and Sunday) 


Third Paper (evening).............. 


Fourth Paper (morning and Sunday) 


Fift: Paper (evening).............. 
Sixth Paper (morning).............. 


dail; and Sunday COMBINED. 


SS 378,840 Agate Lines 
ee 132,216 Agate Lines 
sea 93,870 Agate Lines 
re re 91,882 Agate Lines 
sega 28,910 Agate Lines 
ere 4,662 Agate Lines 


The Evening Herald carries MORE Chain Grocery Store Adver- 


tisir.: than all other Los Angeles newspapers, morning and evening, 


New York 


Other large Los 
Angeles  organi- 
zations, including ALL the other large 
Chain Store Organizations, the De- 
partment Stores—in fact, nearly every 
large Los Angeles merchandiisng es- 
tablishment whose advertising is defi- 
nitely checked for results—are follow- 
ing this policy of concentrating the 
major part of their schedules in The 
Evening Herald. They have found— 
as any advertiser who investigates will 
find—that 


Any Schedule Designed 
to Cover Los Angeles 


Must Begin With The 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
Chicago San Francisco 


by y by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
342 Madison Ave. 


910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 


One of the Twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers 
Read by More than Twenty Million People 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


ember of Audit Bureau ef Circulations 
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Malcolm Muir Named 
President of 
McGraw-Hill Company 


Malcolm Muir, associated for twenty- 
three years in executive capacities with 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, has been made president of that 
company, and chairman of its execu- 
tive committee, the board of directors 
has announced. In this office he suc- 
ceeds James H. McGraw. Mr. Mc. 
Graw will continue as chairman of the 
board. 

The action in separating the offices of 
chairman and president, it was ex- 
plained, was taken because of added 
executive duties resulting from the re- 
cent growth and expansion of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Muir was formerly vice-president 
of the company. James H. McGraw, 
Jr., vice-president and treasurer, has 
been elected vice-chairman of the 
board of directors and chairman of the 
company’s newly created Publishing 
Committee. Through merger and pur- 
chase in recent months the McGraw- 
Hill company now comprises nine sub- 
sidiaries, publishing business and in- 
dustrial magazines, engineering books, 
catalogues and directories. Twenty- 
four magazines serving ten fundamen- 
tal industries and covering business 
broadly, are published in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and London. 
The direct effect of this coordination 
of publishing interests, the announce- 
ment points out, will be to enhance 
publishing facilities for the group as 
a whole beyond those which any single 
paper or lesser group might have, at 
some time, enjoyed. 

Mr. Muir will be chief executive of 
the company, with full authority and 
responsibility for the operation of the 
company’s business. He has taken ac- 
tive part in each step of the company’s 
growth. He has been a leader in the 
work of the Associated Business 
Papers, serving as president in 1925 
and 1926, and has been an important 
factor in raising the publishing stand- 
ards of the business papers. 


Auburn Dealer Force 
Expands 27 Per Cent 


The Auburn Automobile Company 
now has a total of 869 dealers, com- 
pared with 632 on the same date last 
year—an increase of 27.2 per cent, R. 
H. Faulkner, announced this week. 
Much of the increase has been accom- 
plished in the past two months, based 
on the first announcement of the com- 
pany expanding merchandising pro- 
gram for next year. Details of the pro- 
gram will be issued soon. 
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Edwin R. Dibrell 


Celanese Corporation 
Adds E. R. Dibrell 


Edwin R. Dibrell, for the past two 
years an executive vice-president in 
charge of publicity and sales for R. 
H. Macy & Company, New York de- 
partment store, has resigned to become 
vice-president, a director and member 
of the executive committee of the 
Celanese Corporation of America. 
Before coming to Macy's Mr. Dibrell 
was a vice-president and senior divi- 
sional merchandise manager of Lord 
& Taylor. 

Kenneth Collins, advertising manager 
of Macy’s, has been appointed public- 
ity director to succeed Mr. Dibrell. 


American Druggists and 
Kny-Scheerer to Merge 


A proposal that the American Drug- 
gists Syndicate and V. Vivaudou, Inc., 
merge with the Kny-Scheerer Corpora- 
tion of America to form a new com- 
pany,.the Vadsco Sales Corporation, 
will be acted upon at a meeting of the 
stockholders of those companies De- 
cember 10 and 11. The Vadsco Sales 
Corporation will be a holding com- 
pany owning all the capital stock of 
the manufacturing units. 

Thomas J. McHugh, president, and 
Jules S. Bache, chairman of the board 
of V. Vivaudou, Inc., will be president 
and chairman, respectively, of the exec- 
utive committee after the consolidation, 
and David A. Schulte, president of the 
American Druggists Syndicate, chair- 
man. 
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Hairdressers to Start 
Campaign “to Get Girls 
Out of Barber Shops” 


“To get the girls out of the barber 
shops,” hairdressers and beauty parlor 
operators have united to raise a 
$4,000,000 fund to be devoted during 
the next four years to a cooperative 
advertising campaign. A preliminary 
contract has been signed between the 
National Hairdressers’ and Cosme- 
tologists’ Association and the Geyer 
Company, advertising agency of Day- 
ton, explained C. W. Godefroy of 
St. Louis, president of the association. 
Dudley H. Brattin and John Boyd, 
business manager and merchandise 
manager, respectively, of the industrial 
department of the Geyer agency, 
“sold” the hairdressers on the idea of 
promoting such a campaign at their 
convention in Boston recently. 

The agency will raise the fund by 
soliciting members of the association 
and others, including allied lines, who 
will benefit from the campaign, and 
will promote the campaign under the 
general supervision of an advertising 
committee appointed by the associa- 
tion. Subscriptions will be in the 
form. of trade acceptances and will be 
payable in eight equal semi-annual 
installments or four equal annual in- 
stallments. 

The basis on which subscriptions will 
be solicited, the media to be used, the 
kind of copy, the schedules and other 
details are yet to be decided upon. 
The media, however, will probably in- 
clude women’s magazines of national 
circulation, the principal newspapers 
of the country and some magazines of 
a general character. 

In addition to undertaking ‘“‘to get 
the girls out of the barber shops,” 
an effort will be made to “beautify all 
of America’s womanhood,” since an 
attempt is to be made also to lead into 
the beauty parlors those women who 
are not now regular patrons. 

A fund of $200,000 must be in the 
bank before the campaign starts. 


Sylvester Resigns From 
American Cigar 


A. L. Sylvester, president of the Amer- 
ican Cigar Company and for many 
years a leader in the tobacco industry, 
has announced plans to retire after 
fifty years of service. Junius Parker, 
now chairman of the board of the firm, 
will succeed Mr. Sylvester as president. 
Mr. Sylvester will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
American Cigar Company and as vice- 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company. 
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Have We Underestimated 
America’s New Buying Power? 


(Continued from page 284) 


when he reached a production equal 
to that of the days when he was mak- 
ing half the automobiles sold every 
year in the country. And to make con- 
fusion of prophetic minimizers worse 
confounded, the present outlook is for 
a considerably greater number of new 
cars in 1928 than we had in 1926, 
when the tide of prosperity was at its 
flood. 

If the statisticians found cause for 
worry in figures of registration for 
1923, indicating that all but 50 per 
cent of our families were equipped to 
go about on wheels, what are they to 
say of figures of 1928 that are likely 
to show only 25 per cent of our fam- 
ilies dependent on shanks mare? 


More Evidence 


Other troubles beset those who 
dwell within the circle of close hori- 
zon. Indeed, testimony which tends 
to sap the foundations of many exist- 
ing ratings of the nation’s buying 
power is to be found on almost every 
hand. Much of it, to be sure, is in 
the field of what we used to call 
luxuries, such as articles of the toilet 
table, labor-saving devices for the 
household and the like. 

But, lest it be supposed that the 
case for larger outlook depends alto- 
gether on the growing wealth of the 
well-to-do, it may be worth while to 
glance at what has gone on among a 
few of the articles of commerce with- 
in the reach of practically all of us. 

Everyone knows how advertising of 
the economic value of food refrigera- 
tion as a means of making known the 
advantages of mechanical devices de- 
signed for that purpose has incident- 
ally redounded to the advantage of the 
icemen. Threatened by the new com- 
petition, their industry looked to be 
in parlous state. It was, after a man- 
ner of speaking, but not because 
giants of capital had found a sub- 
stitute for ice, but because capital in 
the ice industry had not had the wit 
or enterprise to tell the people at large 
that they could save money as well as 
health by keeping their provisions in 
low temperatures. The somewhat 
dramatic character of the revelation 
that the ice market had been grossly 
underestimated should not obscure the 
main fact that buyers of ice had been 
waiting for the call of opportunity. 

Of narrower scope, but probably 
deeper significance, is the case of the 
newspapers in New York City. Here 


we are dealing with a commodity in 
the most common use that sells for 
close to the lowest price unit. Nine 
years ago the New York market for 
newspapers seemed to be literally 
glutted. Six morning and Sunday 
papers and seven evening papers of 
general circulation published on Man- 
hattan Island supplied every conceiv- 
able want for news and opinion, to 
say nothing of printed page entertain- 
ment. In the judgment of some 
publishers the only chance of putting 
the industry on a solid financial foot- 
ing was by consolidations that would 
reduce the sources of supply. There 
were 1,370,000 families in the whole 
city and they were taking 1,493,000 


‘morning papers every day and 1,538,- 


000 evening papers, omitting from 
present consideration the contributions 
of suburban and country sales. 


‘Tabloid Circulation 


Next year, 1920, the first important 
tabloid was started just before the 
suggested consolidations took place. 
By the end of September, 1928, the 
sales of three tabloids, two others hav- 
ing joined in the venture, had risen 
to close to two million copies a day, 
and the total sale of New York 
papers had leaped from a little more 
than three million to just under five 
million. Meanwhile, be it noted, the 
city’s population had increased by less 
than 400,000, according to the Census 
Bureau; the full-sized morning papers, 
though reduced to four, were selling 
nearly twenty thousand more copies a 
day than they did in 1919; while the 
five surviving evening papers, more 
affected than the morning papers by 
the consolidations or the new com- 
petition, had lost only about 13 per 
cent of the combined sales of the 
original seven nine years before. 

In other words, after the New York 
market for newspapers had apparently 
reached complete saturation in the 
view of many of the experts, enter- 
prising publishers by vigorous pushing 
of their products had found that the 
market could still take more papers 
of the kind people want to the extent 
of some two million copies a day, 
$12,000,000 worth a year. 

From facts such as these, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, the 
reader can draw his own conclusions. 
Familiarity with details not here en- 
tered into may lead to modification of 
the obvious inference which recalls the 
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admonition of the elder J. P. Morgan 
against a bearish attitude toward this 
country’s future. But it is difficul: 
to escape the judgment that in spit. 
of much painstaking research and 
masses of data (the true significance 
of which sometimes escapes detection) 
there is a tendency among a goo 
many of our producers and sales man- 
agers to underrate rather than to over- 
rate the buying power of their mar- 
kets. 

As more than one authority of 
weight has remarked, while it is well 
to pay heed to individual experience 
in considering quotas and potential 
sales in any tetritory, too close 
scrutiny of particular efforts without 
regard to what others have accom- 
plished under the inspiration of faith 
in latent possibilities, is a form of 
near-sightedness that is apt to retard 
healthy expansion. 


Stock Market Clues 


On this aspect of the subject the 
stock market, trap though it is for 
unwary commentators as well as 
speculators, may be studied for useful 
clues to what has been going on in 
business. Censorious critics see in the 
prevailing ardor for ever-mounting 
prices only the stigmata of gambling 
run mad which sooner or later must 
lead to a painful awakening to real- 
ities. No one denies that current 
quotations for stocks, measured by in- 
come returns, are in many cases 


without justification, and that we are: 


in the midst of a period characterized 
by appeals to feelings rather than to 
reason as far as speculative securities 
are concerned. 

It is well to remember, however. 
whatever the final outcome, that 
though speculative waves outrun the 
tides, the great seas of enthusiasm are 
not often without substantial cause. 
All sorts of reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the forward movement 
that has been going on for months 
with unexampled fury. It had its 
origin, we are told, in cheap money. 
concomitant with many a serious set- 
back. It was sustained by continuance 
of sound underlying conditions. The 
predominant position of our country 
in world business and world politics 
contributed to the fund of optimism. 
Mergers accomplished, impending, or 
possible, added to the fuel feeding the 
blaze. It was pointed out also that 
the investment trusts were helping the 
upward swing by depleting the market 
supply of stocks. 

The sceptic remains unconvinced, 
especially the sceptic who still insists 
on regarding the stock market as 4 
barometer of business. Where can 4¢ 
see the beginnings of such miracles of 
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prosperity as the mercurial spirit of 
the stock market should foretell if 
stock prices are truly performing their 
prophetic function? It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the signs and por- 
tents are most favorable. Good read- 
ers of the business skies will not be 
surprised if 1929, as well as what is 
left of 1928, shall find new altitudes 
of general well being. But realiza- 
tion of these rosy expectations would 
hardly vindicate the pyrotechnics of 
the security markets in the last six 
months. 

But is it not possible that what we 
are witnessing with some misgivings is 
not rather a belated readjustment to 
values actual and in prospect more or 
less distant? It is not long since Wall 
Street looked with suspicious eye on 
stock issues that had little or no solid 
property behind them. They were not 
classed with blue sky in the vernacu- 
lar of snares for credulous investors, 
but their characterization as water 
showed that in the minds of the so- 
phisticates there was a kinship which 
mariners would not fail to detect. 


Value of Good Will 


What of much of this water today? 
In the case of most of ‘our industrial 
stocks it is as fluid as it ever was and 
more abundant. ‘That is to say, the 
water has not been displaced by plants 
and machinery in quantity commensu- 
rate with the old demand for sub- 
stance. Yet the still unthickened 
water has proved to be worth more 
than the solidly backed preferred 
stocks and bonds that formerly alone 
commanded the respect of prudent in- 
vestors, because in it has been found 
the property which, invisible to the 
naked eye, has best stood the test of 
time. rink 

To drop our figure, is it not pos- 
sible that the public, often slow to see 
but quick to act, has learned that in 
the case of industrial enterprises earn- 
ing power is not a creature of factories 
or capital investment; that it is not to 
be found in balance sheets or inven- 
tories, but that it is rather the fruit of 
good will, long rejected of account- 
ants and conservative bankers as an 
item in deserving place in any list of 
property and now become the corner 
store of the people of commerce. All 
else that is ponderable but inert the 
public has discovered to be subject to 
obsolescence and depreciation. Good 
will, on the other hand, like every- 
thing endowed with life, can be 
made to grow and perpetuate itself by 
censtantly renewed contact with the 
li'e of succeeding generations. 

Why do the common stocks of Gen- 
eral Motors, Coty, Lambert, Radio 
Corporation of America, R. J. Rey- 
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nolds, Woolworth—to mention only a © 


few taken at random—-sell at prices 
far beyond the value of the property 


they represent and in some cases be- : 


yond the capitalized value of the divi- 
dends paid on them? It is easy to 
answer that speculators are merely 
bidding them up on each other hoping 
to sell at a handsome profit before en- 
thusiasm exhausts itself. That hope 
undoubtedly fans the flame of every 
speculative blaze. 

But below the surface ebullition are 
signs which the most cold-blooded on- 
looker cannot fail to note, that the 
public has sensed the fact that indus- 
try has discovered a way to commen- 
surate with opportunity to gain and 
hold confidence in mass products on a 
scale of almost limitless possibilities, 
and that a growing understanding of 
this ability to increase the acreage of 
good will whose harvest is earnings 
is a substantial if not yet a generally 
recognized basis for the new attitude 
to the common stocks of industrial 
concerns. 

In its traditional role of business 
prophet and diagnostician the stock 
market has not always been free from 
temporary error. It has rarely, if ever, 
been grossly wrong over a long pe- 
riod. 
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Business Indices 


The current major indications remain 
emphatically favorable, notably, com- 
pared with last year, the increasing 
volume of total transactions, the larger 
distribution of goods and the quicken- 
ing of retail sales. There are slight 
signs of easing in the money market. 
Offsetting factors are a decline in the 
commodity price level and less activity 
in the wholesale field in September. 
The extent of the improvement which 
began in July is reflected in earning 
statements for the September quarter— 
such as U. S. Steel’s gain in net earn- 
ings of 38 per cent, bringing them 
very close to those of 1926. Canada 
Dry’s gain of 11 per cent and the In- 
ternational Business Machine Corpor- 
ation’s gain of 13 per cent. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings of twenty-three leading 
cities in the week ended October 25 
amounted to $11,812,706,000, 18.6 
per cent above those of 1927. Out- 
side New York, where the rise was 
25.6 per cent, the gain was 6.7 per 
cent, shared in by eighteen cities. 
Debits against individual accounts to- 
taled $17,411,207,000, 23.6 per cent 
better than in 1927. The districts out- 
side New York were up 10.1 per cent, 
only one being down. 
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Distribution of Goods 


6, to 8. Time money quotations 


Railroad freight loadings in the week 
ended October 20 filled 1,162,095 
cars, 33,040 more than last year but 
38,846 less than in 1926. Only farm 
produce and forest products were 
under the level of 1927. Compared 
with 1926, however, all classifications 
excepting miscellaneous were lower. 


Credit Conditions 


The money market gives some evidence 
of slackening rates, though call loans 
were still stiff last week, ruling it from 


were down 1 at 67% to 7 for 60-90 
days and 634 to 7 for 4-6 months. 
Commercial paper held at 514 to 534, 
and bankers’ acceptances were shaded 
by 1%, the first decline in nearly two 
months. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices continue to sag, the 
Irving Fisher index having receded 
98.4 in the week ended October 2°, 
compared with 98.9 the week befor:, 
and 99.4 two weeks previous. 
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Account Changes 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Providence, 
to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, effective February 1. 
DopGE BROTHERS CORPORATION and 
GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCK COM- 
PANY, divisions of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit, to Advertisers, Inc., 
recently organized in that city. 


NATIONAL FABRIC & FINISHING COM- 
PANY, New York, makers of Standish 
decoration fabrics, to Burnham & 
Fishler, Inc., there. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE, Boston, 
publication advertising, to Porter Cor- 
poration; direct-mail to Dickie-Ray- 
mond, of that city. 


SLAYTON-LEAROYD, Boston, distribut- 
ing company for Massachusetts Inves- 
tors’ Trust, publication and direct-mail 
advertising, to the Porter Corporation, 
and Dickie-Raymond, associates in ad- 
vertising, of that city. 


DarT Boats, INc., “Runabouts,” and 
the C. A. MAUK LUMBER COMPANY, 
“Mauk Double-Dipped Stained Shin- 
gles,” both of Toledo, to MacKenzie, 
Goldbach & Berdan, Inc., there. Gen- 
eral magazines, class and trade publica- 
tions and direct mail. 


PETER BOLER MACHINE WORKS, 
Chicago, mop wringers, carpenter 
vises and ‘claw’ screwdrivers, to the 
Clark Collard Company, there. Direct- 
mail and business papers. 

HERPICIDE COMPANY, Detroit, news- 
paper account to the Morse Advertis- 
ing Agency, there. Magazine account 
Conely, Kappes & Curtis, also of that 
city. 

BRISTOL - MYERS COMPANY, New 
York, Ingram’s shaving cream and 
milkweed lotion account to Pedlar & 
Ryan, New York. 


GUILD OF FURNITURE CRAFTSMAN, 
INc., New York, importers and manu- 
facturers, to George C. Sherman Com- 
pany, Inc., there. Direct mail cam- 
paign followed by newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

THEODORE HAVILAND &: COMPANY, 
INc., New York and Limoges, France, 
French china, to M. P. Gould Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City. 


POMPEIAN CORPORATION, Baltimore, 
Pompeian Olive Oil, to Alfred Wal- 
lerstein, Inc., of New York. News- 
papers in larger cities. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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How Yeastpirin Won Distribution 
in the British Market 


(Continued from page 296) 


press are best. We used full pages for 
the first week, followed by half-pages, 
small reminders and again full pages. 
We used papers of every political ap- 
peal. Within a few days of our first 
full-page advertisement appearing in 
the national dailies over half a million 
bottles of Yeastpirin had been 
sold. Yeastpirin advertising is con- 
sistent, and we believe in writing copy 
that appeals to the sick. No exag- 
gerated claims are made for this super- 
tonic and no statements attacking 
competitors are allowed to appear. We 
tell the public the ingredients of 
Yeastpirin; we show them how others 
have been benefited by it; we describe 
the conditions which Yeastpirin will 
relieve. It is not boosted as a cure- 
all. “A satisfaction or money-back” 
guarantee is given with every bottle 
sold, as well as a guarantee of purity 
of ingredients. 


Results Most Satisfactory 


The results of our advertising are 
most satisfactory. The phenomenal 
. success of the initial six weeks has been 
more than maintained. Each month 
sees sales advancing by 50 per cent 
and August, a notoriously bad month 
in this trade, was even better than 
July. We have no faith in schemes or 
competitions to induce a sick man to 
buy a remedy. What is suitable for 
some products is unsuitable for a med- 
icine. 

Free samples should only be offered 
once a proprietary medicine has ob- 
tained great public confidence. In the 
early stage of marketing, before distri- 
bution is complete and large sales 
have been effected, it is a laborious and 
expensive procedure. 

On one occasion in May we offered 
in our full-page advertisements in the 
national dailies a coupon for a free 
sample. The result was an inunda- 
tion, and even now we have not final- 
ly tabulated the figures per newspaper ! 
But in May Yeastpirin was already a 
household word. Bold advertising and 
dealers’ assistance had made the prod- 
uct known throughout the land; over 
11,500 chemists were displaying and 
selling it and millions of bottles had 
found their way into the homes of 
Great Britain. 

There are large profits to be made 
or money to be lost, depending on the 
methods of marketing. If manufac- 
turers will concentrate on securing the 
best men on the road and placing no 


limit on their earnings, on offering the 
chemist good terms and selling only 
through recognized drug stores, com- 
pleting distribution before advertising 
and coming forward with a press cam- 


paign on the lines indicated there is 
no reason why they should not estab- 
lish their lines in this market in as 
short a space of time as Yeastpirin 
did. All other forms of advertising— 
posters, electric signs, omnibus, rail- 
ways, etc., must be subsidiary to press 
advertising, with large spaces and a 
straightforward story. That this is the 
right method of getting the goods 
across is my confirmed opinion after 
many years in the trade. 


Small Business Goes to Loan Sharks 


(Continued from page 287) 


lend working capital to the cream of 
needy corporations. In some cases 
participation in the syndicate is sold 
to finance specific enterprises which 
look especially promising; less often 
the syndicates are capitalized and 
equipped to finance several corpora- 
tions, to be selected by the manage- 
ment from the most desirable appli- 
cants. 

This particular corporation was 
sent to a syndicate of the latter type. 
Pressed for funds, the company agreed 
to the terms. An initial charge of 25 
per cent, plus interest on the loan, did 
not seem too great a price for despe- 
rately needed capital. Virtual control 
of the company during the period of 
the loan appeared fair in view of the 
supposed risk. The corporation sub- 
mitted to all that—and more. 


Grab Common Stock 


All the common stock you can get is 
the rule of the loan syndicate. And 
the manufacturer turned over a sub- 
stantial number of shares. 

The business prospered under prop- 
er capitalization. Long ago it satis- 
fied the loan and paid the interest out 
of increased profits. It considers itself 
fortunate in getting the money at all. 
But, although the loan was retired 
some years ago, the company is in 
reality still paying interest on it to 
syndicate members in the form of div- 
idends on the forfeited shares. 

Small borrowers too vaguely realize 
that cash and stock dividends and fu- 
ture appreciation in the value of se- 
curities which syndicate members en- 
joy is actually interest upon money 
that has been returned. Manufacturers 
whose stock at the time of the loan is 
paying little or no dividends, and has 
no ready market, seldom consider this. 
Whenever common stock is paid over, 
interest is paid for the life of the cor- 
poration. Fifty per cent of the com- 
mon stock is not unusual for a small 
corporation to pay. 

A large corporation experiences no 


. competition 


such difficulty. It raises its capital 
through the sale of public securities at 
a cost of from 5 to 15 per cent. 
Though stock may be received by the 
investment houses, it is in small 
amounts and reckoned in payment for 
their services. 

Much recent business discussion has 
been devoted to the handicaps under 
which little corporations struggle in 
with huge industrial 
units. Their inability to meet the 
prices possible under mass production 
and quantity buying; their difficulties 
in coping with the great distribution 
facilities of the giants; their lack of 
integration ; their problem with the re- 
tail chains; and mergers, and direct 
selling—all have been pointed out as 
disadvantages. Only the heaviest 
burden of many, their exorbitant cost 
of capital, has gone unnoticed. That 
there is at present no reliable source of 
new capital for small manufacturers 
seems to have been completely ignored. 


Some Help in Sight 


Strangely, the problem of financing 
medium-sized corporations has but re- 
cently occupied serious attention in 
banking circles. Although downtown 
has long been aware of a real neces- 
sity for institutions equipped to fur- 
nish capital loans at a fair rate, plans 
and proposals have been confined 
largely to the luncheon table. The 
last six months have borne some fruit: 
several companies, still in formative 
stages, have been organized for the 
purpose of marketing or buying the 
small issues of growing concerns. 
Some are prompted with a sincere de- 
sire to render sound and honest serv- 
ice; but the majority are tempted only 
with the thought of more scientifically 
mulcting their clients. 

Out of many projects, whatever 
their incentives, a workable banking 
plan for the capital needs of small 
corporations will inevitably evolve. 
The economic necessity for this is daily 
becoming apparent. 


—<—: 
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MARKETING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A 
Straight Talk 


to 


American Manufacturers 
by 
LANG NEIL, Managing Director 


Field’s Advertising Service, London 


Gentlemen: 


English marketing conditions are fundamentally different from yours. 
So different that no adaptation of your most successful systems will produce 
one-fourth the results that inevitably follow from a campaign planned by 
an all-British advertising agency. 


To know and respect the traditional buying habits of England’s con- 
sumer population of 44,000,000 is vital to success. This knowledge cannot 
be easily or quickly acquired. It is only given to the man “on the spot” 
who has spent his life studying English marketing problems. 


Equally essential is dealer’s confidence, that intangible something that 
resists all attempts but one to woo it. Again this can be sensed only by 
him who intimately understands the peculiarities of individual trades in 
Great Britain. 


Just as English advertising will not sell in your country, so your adver- 
tising will not sell in mine. Copy and lay-out must appeal to English 
character and custom, and should, therefore, be prepared under the super- 
vision of an expert in these matters. That is why the Yeastpirin Campaign 
is so successful, why the American business we are handling is equally 
successful. 


The points I have mentioned, gentlemen, are so apparent as to be 
constantly missed. That is why many American firms fail to make good 
here. 


Therefore, I suggest you should consult Field’s Advertising Service 
before beginning to market in England. It will save you time, thought 
and money. The agency that is handling with equal success English and 
American accounts is the agency you require. 


All inquiries addressed to me will receive my personal attention. Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
C. LANG NEIL. 


FIELD’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, Ltd. 


33, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
‘ Tel. Gerrard 0903 
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NFAIR PRACTICES MUST GO: Two recent 

trade practice conferences with the Federal Trade 

Commission have adopted strong resolutions 
against commercial bribery. The paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry, and the grocery industry, in recent meet- 
ings have taken the first steps towards running down and 
punishing violators of unfair trade practices. The textile 
industry, long-suffering victim of design piracy, has just 
completed a plan which puts teeth in the machinery for 
punishing design pirates. In some industries bad _prac- 
tices have been condoned for so long that they are looked 
upon as necessary evils. Yet when representatives of an 
industry determine to do something more than pass 
resolutions the industry can quickly be purged of unfair 
practices and the individual companies who insist on per- 
petuating bad practices can be dealt with in such a manner 
that they must revise their methods or make room for 
companies that are willing to play fair. In spite of all 
the good work that has been done in’ many industries, 
there still remain industries which are honeycombed with 
ancient and unfair practices for which there is no excuse 
except that the members of the industry lack the initiative 
and vigor necessary to bring about a house-cleaning. An 
industry that fails to do its own house-cleaning has no 
right to complain if the government agencies take steps 
to start the clean-up. 


5 ke 


SSUING ORDERS VS. REAL LEADERSHIP: A 

few minutes ago there came to this desk a telegram 

from a sales manager asking us to help him locate 
a new position. He complained that he resigned because 
he got no cooperation from the salesmen in the field or 
the officers at headquarters. A year ago this man showed 
us somewhat proudly the orders he had issued when he 
took the position he has just given up. His first letters 
to his men were packed with “‘orders.” “These practices 
will no longer be tolerated’; “Kindly be governed ac- 
cordingly, and similar phrases were woven into every 
paragraph of his letters. This sales manager got all the 
cooperation he deserved. He received more than he gave. 
Scarcely a day passes without some evidence reaching us 
that some of the new consolidations are paying a terrible 
price for the “‘orders’’ that have been issued by new sales 
executives placed in charge of merged units of salesmen. 
Here is a typical case: The district manager in a territory 
where competition was bitter had given a certain whole- 
saler exclusive sales privileges on a line. When the line 
was merged with another company’s kindred line he re- 
ceived a telegram ordering him to sell the line to all 
wholesalers in the city. He was in the midst of a vigor- 


ous campaign with the exclusive wholesaler and was get- 
ting excellent results. When he asked for permission to 
continue the arrangement he was abruptly told to obey 
orders. Rather than go back on his word he resigned. 
News of his action was grapevined around town and when 
his successor came to call on the wholesalers not one of 
them wanted the line. Instead of one aggressive whole- 
sale outlet in the town, the high-handed company now 
has none. The sales manager who quit rather than go 
back on his word has a competitive . line—with every 
wholesaler in town giving him enthusiastic support. It 
seems incredible that the sense of power given some men 
when mergers occur would blind them to the fact that 
any fool can dictate an order, but that it requires a real 
leader to translate orders into action. 


Ss eS 


NTI-CHAIN STORE LEGISLATION CON. 

DEMNED: The grocers have at last realized 

that chain stores cannot be legislated out of busi- 
ness. At the Grocery Trade Practice Conference in 
Chicago a resolution was passed condemning legislation 
against chain stores. It is hoped that this resolution will 
put an end to the silly laws which have been passed in 
a number of states, the purpose of which were to legislate 
the chain stores out of business. Legislation was tried 
against house-to-house selling. It failed. Legislation has 
been tried from time to time against outdoor advertising, 
yet outdoor advertising continues to grow. The end of 
the house-to-house selling boom which reached its climax ° 
several years ago was brought, not by legislation, but by 
entry into the field of dozens of companies who thought 
house-to-house selling was a sure way to quick riches. 
When they learned their lesson the sound companies in 
this field continued to make progress in spite of legisla- 
tion, which, though troublesome as it was, only served 
to bring to the attention of consumers the worries of the 
retailers who sponsored the legislation. Successful legis- 
lation, like successful selling, is the result of a genuine 
demand from a majority of the people. Forcing legis- 
lation down the throats of the people will cure no evils, 
nor end any sound development. 


~s ~S 


ROMISCUOUS INQUIRIES: The article “Are 

Promiscuous Inquiries Worth Answering” has stir: 

red up a hornet’s nest among our readers. Many 
have written in to denounce us—to charge us with treason 
for printing this article. Nearly all of them missed the 
point—that is, that the article said nothing about inquiries 
which come in answer to copy designed to produce inqul- 
ries. Not for one moment did we intend to question the 
value of such inquiries. There can be no doubt about the 
value of those resulting from such copy. But the inquiry 
coming from general advertising asking for no in- 
quiries is open to doubt. We will welcom® ®D 


further discussion of this topic in our columns. 
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ART (44 


IS NEITHER 
HAM,GINGHAM 
NOR GRAHAM ) 


ace i ae Art cannot 
be weighed upon 
scales like ham... 
nor measured with 
a_ yardstick like 
gingham, nor put 
UP In air-tiqht packages by 
Mr.Graham the Wise Cracker. 
If a price is put upon art be. 


or its — then oe done 
it rt 9 
with art before youve bequn it 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS '"*SARTISTS. 


250 PARK AVENUE.NEW YORK 
VANDERBILT 4563 
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Famip Kodak Fosemble « Happy the girt whe frais owe of these attiong her Chrismas 
femembrancet ! 44 exquisite grained leagher carrying cose whieh contes it three colors aad 
eonining the wherewithal for makeup uid for mopeiou, Content; larce mirrer, change 
: het combination powder ead roage compact, dipstich and Kodak, 
Caldet: giay, beige, green. Pixpare aise, P22. 
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Vanity Kodak Ensemble, 
With Beauty Equipment, 
Introduced by Eastman 


To give Milady an opportunity to 
make herself most presentable before 
her picture is snapped the Eastman 
Kodak Company will introduce this 
month the Vanity Kodak Ensemble— 
a leather case in colors, containing the 
‘ wherewithal for make-up and for snap- 
shots. 
In the case are a mirror, change pocket, 
combination powder and rouge com- 
pact, lip stick and kodak. 
The new ensemble will be advertised 
in magazines and rotogravure sections 
of twenty-six newspapers just before 
Christmas. 
“Selling the ensemble,” said Carleton 
Healy, of the company’s advertising 
department, “‘required only one varia- 
tion in our usual merchandising plan. 
Naturally we offered the stock mainly 
to those dealers who, because of their 
experience with styleful wares, are 
best able to back the Vanity Kodak 
Ensembles with correct salesmanship.” 


du Pont Acts to Acquire 
Grasselli Chemical 


Consolidation of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company and the Grasselli 
Chemical Company will be effected 
soon, if plans agreed upon at Wil- 
mington this week are approved by 
Grasselli stockholders at a meeting on 
November 10. 

The combined heavy chemical business 
of the two companies would be carried 
on under the Grasselli name and no 
important changes are contemplated in 
the present administration. 
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Lee Anderson Forms 
Advertisers, Inc. 


Lee Anderson has been appointed ad- 
vertising counsel for Dodge Brothers 
Corporation and Graham Brothers 
Truck Company, divisions of the 
Chrysler Corporation. Mr. Anderson, 
formerly vice-president of MacManus, 
Inc., has organized a new company, 
Advertisers, Inc., to take over the 
Dodge and Graham Brothers advertis- 
ing in January. 

During his ten years’ association with 
MacManus, Mr. Anderson was adver- 
tising counsel for Chrysler, Plymouth 
and DeSoto cars; he has been identi- 
fied with the automotive industry 
since 1908, and before that time was 
a reporter on several Detroit news- 
papers. 

Advertisers, Inc., will be located in 
the Stormeltz Lovely Building in De- 
troit. 


American Scott’s Emulsion 
Company Not Sold 


A denial that Scott & Bowne, makers 
of Scott’s Emulsion and other products 
at Bloomfield, New Jersey, had been 
sold was issued this week as the result 
of recent articles in some publications. 
The statement points out that there 
are two organizations—the English 
Scott & Bowne Company, whose sales 
are confined to the eastern hemisphere, 
and the American Scott & Bowne 
Company, which operates in the west- 
ern hemisphere. There has been no 
change in the American company. 
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Collars Are Not Stiff, 
Says Mr. Hollister 


EDITOR, SALES MANAGEMENT: May I 
call your attention to an error of fact 
in your issue of September 29, in 
which you used the headline, ‘‘Cluett, 
Peabody Starts Stiff Collar Campaign.” 
Cluett, Peabody has started nothing of 
the sort. Cluett is advertising in New 
York and Chicago a new collar, called 
Golden Arrow. It is a new type of 
collar. It is a brand-new type of col- 
lar. It is New. It is unlike any collar 
you ever wore before. The newness 
of it, which is something I am trying 
hard to establish with you, is its light- 
ness and its flexibility—previously un- 
known in a starched (fwlly starched) 
collar.—Paul Hollister, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


G. O. MacConachie, formerly vice- 
president of the Brieger Press, New 
York, has established his own adver- 
tising agency in New York City. 


No Lists Loaned 
to Politicians 


A number of our readers have 
sent us copies of letters from the 
Hoover-Curtis Salesmen’s Pros- 
perity League. These readers 
take us to task because they 
think that we loaned our list of 
subscribers to the committee. 
This is an error. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY loans no lists of sub- 
scribers to anybody. While we 
appreciate the fact that our sub- 
scribers look to us as the source 
of mail concerning selling prob- 
lems we want to assure all 
readers that no political com- 
mittee has, or ever will have, 
access to our lists. 
THE EpIrors. 


Cooperative Sales 
Service Organized 
at Buffalo 


The National Consumers’ Sales Service, 
Inc., has been organized, with offices 
at 493 Franklin street, Buffalo, by 
Henry E. Bredemeier, who will be 
president of the company. 

The organization will undertake co- 
operative mailings to all residents of 
leading trading areas in the country 
for manufacturers whose products are 
sold in drug or grocery stores. Later 
the service will be extended to other 
products. 

A feature of the mailing is a coupon 
sheet which gives the recipient a spe- 
cial introductory deal on the adver- 
tised product when presented to any 
store which handles the product. The 
mailings will be preceded by news- 
paper and radio announcements. 

Mr. Bredemeier was formerly sales 
manager for Manru Coffee. 


4,800 Take First 
“Dollar Day” Trip 


More than 4,800 persons made ‘‘Dol- 
lar Day” trips, under a new sales plan 
inaugurated recently by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, for the week-end of 
October 12-14. This number consti- 
tuted the largest single excursion in 
the history of the road and points of 
departure covered virtually every sta- 
tion. 

The “Dollar Day’ plan, referred to 
in a recent article in this publication, 
is to sell on week-ends round trip tick- 
ets between any two points served by 
the road for the price of a one-way 
ticket plus one dollar. 
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Our Experience in 
Finding Salesmen 
(Continued from page 290) 


application and study of the line. 

After completing this course the 
young salesman is given certain ac- 
counts, a Certain territory or a certain 
item to sell. He is still on salary, 
but a record of his sales is kept and 
if his commissions exceed his salary 
he gets the benefit. 

After about four months of such 
experience, if he has proven himself 
worthy, the salesman is brought to the 
home office for a post-graduate course. 
His transportation is paid, his salary 
continues and he is given an additional 
$20 a week for expenses. The small 
salary which we have been paying him 
all this time is intended merely to help 
him out while he is learning. 

This plan results in eliminating the 
“weak sister” before he has cost us 
a great deal of money and it has other 
decided advantages. Salesmen are 
employed in the cities where they are 
hired, they are given a preliminary 
course of instruction and some prac- 
tical experience, then when they are 
brought to the home office for ad- 
vanced training, they are prepared to 
understand and appreciate better what 
is taught them. 


Three Weeks’ Course 


After completing the three weeks’ 
course at the home office, they return 
to their respective branches and there- 
after are employed on straight com- 
mission as full-fledged salesmen. 

We keep close watch on them, 
though, even then. We receive a copy 
of their daily report and from this is 
prepared a weekly summary of sales 
performance, listing the salesmen at 
each branch in the order of their 
standing and showing the percentage 
of quota made, number of calls of 
different kinds made, prospects secured 
and orders booked. 

In the educational department we 
have a card record of each salesman’s 
application and performance. On one 
side are his name, address, telephone 
number, age, physical description, edu- 
cation, war service, last employer, 
reason for leaving and a complete rec- 
ord of his previous experience; on the 
other are his name, date employed, 
branch sales class from which he grad- 
uated, his standing by quota for ten 
years, date left and the reason. We 
always take a photograph of a grad- 
uating class and by cutting up one of 
the prints we secure a small photo- 
graph of each member. This photo- 
graph is pasted in the corner of his 
card and is helpful in our future re- 
‘ations with him. 
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“4 More Than < 
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of Ohio’s population 


lives in the Columbus 


Trade Area 


The population of 
the entire State of 
Ohio (Bureau of 
Census estimate as 
of July 1, 1928) 
was 6,828,000. 

The population 
of the 29 counties 
which comprise the 
Columbus Trade 
Area was estimated 
on January l, 
1928, to be 1,195,- 
281. 

A simple calcu- 
lation shows that 
more than One- 
Fifth of Ohio's 
population lives in 
the Columbus 
Trade Area. 


The average net 
paid daily circula- 
tion of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch for 
the 6 months pe- 
riod ending Sept. 
30, 1928, was 116,- 
927 


More than 93% 
or 108,879 of this 
daily circulation is 
concentrated in Co- 
lumbus and its rich 
trading area, giv- 
ing the advertiser 
an average coverage 
in and out of the 
city of 1 paper to 
every 2.8 families. 


oe asi Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily Seiten. 
of American TOTAL NET PAID DAILY OMARA & ) 
Cities CIRCULATION—116,927 ORMSBEE, INc. 
20,273 016 LINES “A Gigantic Workshop 
Carried in 1927 With Sky for a Roof” 
THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
F Tora Apvertisinc a 
q N ATIONAL ADVERTISING Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
R Locat Apvertisinc $7,000,000.00 
= CLASSIFIED Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENT 
T Apvertisinc t ENTERPRISE 
San Antonio Express THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS Ask Beckwith—He Knows 
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83,122 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 


some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 
adequate, economical 
newspuper coverage 


ITARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPI 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROUKS & FINLEY 
New York - Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Area—that’s F 


— 


Northern Illinois 
Group 


Like One Big 
City With Three 
Business Centers 


Merchandise All 
Three, Cities for 
Best Results 


Joliet Herald-News 
Aurora Beacon-News 
Elgin Courier-News 
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rations, high-class clientele, quiet 
atmosphere, luxuriousness, good light- 
ing, private dining rooms, facilities 
for parties and banquets, afternoon 
teas, good music, high-grade silver, 
linen and china, good management, 
specialty dishes, no tipping policy, 
tree wrap checking, tamous chef, 
modern kitchens, special service for 
children, pure water, comfortable 
chairs and large tables, radio broad- 
casting, home-baked foods and home- 
made ice cream. 

Fairly important factors are: Speedy 
service, moderate prices, large por- 
tions, entertainment, sanitation, danc- 
ing, table d’hote service, kosher 
service, parking space and women 
cooks. 


Informal Restaurants 

Coffee Shops: This type of dining 
room profits by featuring good food. 
Other excellent sales points are: 
dietetics, freshness of food, variety, 
speedy service, moderate prices, large 
portions, convenient location, good 
ventilation, refrigeration, sanitation, 
specialty dishes such as home-baking 
and home-made ice creams, no tipping 
policy, free wrap checking, modern 
kitchen equipment, purity of water, 
comfortable tables and chairs. 

Soda fountain service is a good 
feature and the following are fairly 
important: Decorations, quietness, 
luxuriousness, good lighting, table 
d’hote combinations and women 
cooks, 

None of the managers attached im- 
portance to these features: Clientele, 
entertainment, banquet facilities, mu- 
sic, dancing, kosher service, radio 
broadcasting and parking space. 

Tea Rooms: .It is obvious that the 
women should believe in stressing 
good food and dietetics. They also 
give first place to: Variety, good- 
sized portions, ventilation, refrigera- 
tion, decoration, clientele, quietness, 
good lighting, music, good tableware 
and linen, pure water, comfortable 
chairs and large tables, children’s 
service, specialty dishes, table d’hote 
combinations, home baking and 
women cooks. 

Of lesser importance in tea rooms 
are the following: Speedy service, 
soda fountain service and parking 
space. 

Cafeterias: The cafeterias that suc- 


ceed in meeting competition from the 
newer forms of restaurants give first 


Restaurants Need Sales 
and Advertising Help 


(Continued from page 294) 


place to: Good food, variety, good- 
sized portions, low prices, speedy 
service, modern kitchen equipment, 
convenient location, effective ventila- 
tion and refrigeration, sanitation, no 
tipping, free wrap checking, comfort- 
able chairs and large tables. 

Cafeteria owners and managers te- 
port that these are fairly good points 
to advertise: Decorations, quietness, 
luxuriousness, good lighting, good 
management, club combinations and 
good soda fountain service. 

“It doesn’t pay to advertise the 
following,” replied a majority of 
those questioned: Clientele, entertain- 
ment, music, table appointments, 
dancing, kosher service, children’s 
service, broadcasting, parking space 
and party facilities. 

It is evident that restaurant owners 
and managers do realize the need for 
advertising, but they do not know just 
where and how to start. An interest- 
ing example of this came up some 
time ago while I was visiting a friend. 

“Money being spent for advertising 
in the Courier didn’t increase our busi- 
ness. We wondered why. It had a 
high standard, was read by a fine 
class of people and had a large cir- 
culation,” said my friend. 

“So you stopped advertising in 
newspapers,” I volunteered. 

“No, we didn’t,” he replied. “We 
changed papers. We now spend the 
same amount in the Post and get very 
good results. If we hadn’t stumbled 
across the solution we might have 
been among the multitude who say 
that all newspaper advertising is 
money thrown away.” 


Bus Boy Made Discovery 


“How did you make the profitable 
discovery?” I queried. 

“An orderly bus boy did the trick,” 
he smiled. “He sorted the papers he 
picked up at the tables into two piles 
—one for the Courier, which is a 
regulation size paper, and the other 
for the Post, which is a tabloid. 

‘Everybody seems to read the 
Post,’ said the kid, as I stopped in 
a corner of the basement where he 
was putting them into a baler. ‘And 
we are advertising in the Courier!’ 
was the thought that flashed into my 
mind. 

“So I asked the boy to let me know 
at the end of the week the exact num: 
ber of Couriers and Posts found at 
the counter and tables. There were 
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about ten Couriers and over a hundred 
Posts. 

“Wasn't that a splendid example of 
how not to buy advertising?” he 
asked. ‘Obviously we were spending 
our money to reach the wrong crowd. 
Our audience read the Post, but we 
spent money with the Courier. We 
hadn’t stopped to analyze that what 
we have to sell is for the kind of 
people who read the Post. Readers 
of the Courier are not interested in 
50-cent luncheons and 75-cent din- 
ners.” 


Newspaper Advertising 


This manager's rules for newspaper 
advertising are: (1) Do not tell 
about too many features in any one 
advertisement. (2) Describe food in 
picture language (as an example: 
Jellied fruit salad, fresh cold morsels 
of juicy apples, new oranges, fully 
ripened bananas and pitted Queen 
Anne cherries imbedded in a mound 
of golden orange jelly). (3) Try to 
use the same position in every issue. 
(4) Get an interest-compelling head- 
line. Some of this manager’s most 
effective ones have been one-word 
headlines, such as: Hungry? Appetite, 
Starvation, Swallow, Tenderness and 
the like. Each of these words tells 
a story. (5) Don’t show a menu un- 
less it is quite different. (6) Adver- 
tise price if you really give a better 
value than anyone else. Then it is 
advisable to show what you give for 
the advertised price. 

But most managers agree with the 
one who says: “Early in the game 
I figured that advertising was too 
much of a job for me—so I told my 
troubles to the advertising manager of 
the paper that has the largest circula- 
tion among clerical workers. He found 
a man to handle it for me on a part- 
time basis.” 

This is perhaps the ideal plan for 
the small restaurant, but the greatest 
opportunity for agency service is in 
the group made up of several hundred 
chain organizations and the 20,000 
rated restaurants that serve more than 
500 meals a day each. But it is es- 
sential to know the restaurateut’s 
problems—which are unlike those of 
any other business. 


Langdon A. Jewett has become busi- 
ness manager of the Stanley H. Jack 
Company, Omaha advertising agency. 
He was formerly with the National 
Credit Office, New York and Chicago, 
and the Standard Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


E. Allen Walker, formerly of the 
Meredith Publications, Des Moines, 
lowa, is now an account executive of 
that city. 
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THE BUSY LIFE——— 
of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 

home newspaper. Established in the third 

[a yore center of the second most popu- 
ted state in the United States. 


WILKES-BARRE 
TIMES - LEADER 


Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 
wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 
campaigns, 

_BaRaw 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
yo circulation between New York and 
any. 


Population.......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Hat’s Off to the Boys on the 
Indianapolis News 
«- THEY BEAT US! 


Of course they are in the 400,000 population class and we are in the 100,000 


population group—but they beat us. Here’s the local advertising record of 
both papers for the six months ending June 30, 1928: 

THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS................. 4,995,957 lines 

THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE ............0.00. 4,197,237 lines 
placing The Gary Posi-Tribune SECOND again in Indiana in volume of local 
advertising. 


The Local Merchant Gets RESULTS in the Gary Post-Tribune— 
That’s the Reason for These 


RESULTS IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS NIGWS: ....6s0.6si000 ROS MEE 6 5 yg v scsitnis siorare 4,995,957 
GARY POST-TRIBUNE .............. eee rer 4,197,237 
FT. WAYNE NEWS-SENTINEL...... ARV) 5 50015 :0'6 nies cs oe 3,703,112 
SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES......... MS GRAD NED e660. aia ey sce 5 50s 3,584,595 
SOUTH SEND TRIBUNE ss 06:0 550s00 0% ISAO) o.6 5.510 076 06 v0 3 05 3,318,651 
Jone HAUTE TRIBUNE..«.......62 CR RAUOD one's «6 wrsieie vers 38,277,820 
INDIRA INAS OTGE Sy BCE 65050 6.00 0 500540 RERUIED 6 sc va waiets, c9% 3,190,281 
PARI MOND TIMMS 6c90ce0-socceccesee MORNE) es ccaercsiausns oro 3,130,296 
EVANSVILLE COURIER. ....5...4.- SIND 6 5).5:ni0'5 sols o'ssie 3,016,197 
EUS SAA EA) SEAL 6 6.5 5.65 oisi5.0:00:00%0 RSD 56.05.55 oocortan! acs 2,696,456 


(Editor & Publisher figures) 


CONDITIONS ARE GOOD IN GARY—See the National Survey 
maps. Start your product on the road to greater sales by using 


Che Gary Post-Tribune 


(Evening) 
A City of 110,000 A Trade Area of 250,000 


National Representatives 


BURKE, KUIPERS and MAHONEY 
NEW. YORK CHICAGO 


To You for Whom 
the Best Is Not Too Good 


The Dallas Morning News and its companion publication, 
The Dallas Journal, are not cheap newspapers. There is 
nothing cheap about them. 

Their advertising rates are fair. No other paper offers equal 
value at a lower cost. 

That’s about all we can say about rates. Heaven knows, it 
ought to be enough. 


Circulation of The News and The Journal is the sort that 
accrues to newspapers of high character, whether they are 
sold in Dallas or New York or South Australia. 

* * ok 

Consider the best paper in your own city. Picture to your- 
self its reader-family; alert, modern, progressive people. 
News and Journal readers are like that. 

* * xk 

That is why advertisers who utilize the combination rate 
for The News and The Journal do the most effective adver- 
tising job that can be done in this market—at the lowest cost. 


os ates Pe en ie 
‘dhe Dall ring News 
THE DALLAS JOURNAL __. 


A. B. C. Members 
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The Grocery Industry 
Defines Unfair Practices 


(Continued from page 297) 

No. 18—"Resolved, that this gro- 
cery trade practice conference he!d 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission be a continuing 
organization to act for the progressive 
elimination of unfair and uneconomic 
trade practices from grocery trade, in 
pursuance and realization of the 
resolutions now and hereafter adopted 
by the conference; and be it 

Further resolved, that the confer- 
ence create an executive committee 
with a membership representative of 
the grocery trade, authorized to plan 
the action of the conferences, supyect 
to its direction.” 


Now Before Trade Commission 


The resolutions were introduced by 
Charles Wesley Dunn, representing 
the American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, and 
were seconded by representatives ot 
the various associations present. The 
next step will be the consideration of 
the resoiutions by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which will enforce those 
approved by it as falling within the 
provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. It is expected that the 
commission will approve all of the 
resolutions, with the possible excep- 
tion of one, and that because of the 
importance of food distribution it will 
give special attention to the enforce- 
ment of the expressed will of the con- 
ference. 

At the close of the conference Nel- 
son B. Gaskill, former member of the 
Federal Trade Commission and legal 
representative of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, made a 
motion to give the Federal Trade 
Commission a vote of thanks for its 
excellent cooperation. He praised the 
work of M. Markham Flannery, chiet 
of the conference division of the com- 
mission, who had presided as chairman 
of the program committee, and who 
was largely responsible for the careful 
preparation which expedited the work 
of the final meeting. The audience 
responded with a rising unanimous 
vote, and from the enthusiasm €¢x- 
pressed it is clear that the best minds 
of the food industries are determined 
to prevent unwholesome legislation by 
cleaning up and policing their own 
business affairs. Before the motion to 
adjourn Commissioner Hunt said that 
he had never attended a more cn- 
couraging conference of the kind. 


The Glen Buck Company, Chicago, 
is now at 55 East Washington Strect. 
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When Added Production 


Threatens Profits 


(Continued from page 285) 


gross amount of the profits earned. 

1 know that some of you are saying, 
“But it is ridiculous to assume that 20 
er cent increased production would 
double the selling cost.” I wish that 
such a challenge were correct, but un- 
fortunately, particularly during the 
past year, we have encountered case 
after case where an increase of 10 per 
cent, 15 per cent or 20 per cent in 
roduction has doubled, or more than 
doubled, the selling cost of a sales 
dollar. One example of this is shown 
at the bottom of Figure 1. 

This particular concern manufactur- 
ed motors. They disposed of 52 per 
cent of their product on a negotiation 
basis made by the president of this 
concern with the president of another 
concern some years previously. This 
52 per cent of the sales required abso- 
lutely no attention or service by the 
sales department, being practically a 
fixed arrangement. - Forty-one per cent 
of the production was sold to machine 
manufacturers and utilized about 40 
per cent of the total sales cost, or at 
one time this 41 per cent represented 
all of the motors disposed of by the 
sales department and the cost of their 
distribution represented the complete 
selling expense. It was decided, 
however, that to increase production, 
distribution should be made to dental 
and jewelry machine dealers. 


Two Fields to Be Solicited 


The result was that two entirely 
new fields had to be solicited, adver- 
tised to and serviced, with the. result 
that 4.6 per cent of the production 
distributed to the dental dealers took 
31 per cent of the selling cost and 2.3 
‘Per cent to jewelry dealers took 29 per 
cent of the selling expense, or 6.9 
per cent of the sales—an increase of 
some 16 per cent over the amount of 
production formerly sold by the sales 
department and required 150 per cent 
more selling expense—and the pity of 
it is that this is not an extreme exam- 
ple, but one of several of like nature 
encountered during the last year. 

Considering the figures which we 
have just been studying, when we 
consider any phase of merchandising 
it 1s most essential that we carry it 
through to a complete economic analy- 
sis and assure ourselves that any 
changes in policy which we may make 
will not have an unsatisfactory effect 


upon the ultimate profitability of the 
business, 


A study of the fundamental econo- 
mies of eighty-one concerns, as shown 
by the breakdown of their sales dol- 
lar for the first six months’ operations 
of 1926, 1927 and 1928, revealed 
very clearly the trend of selling ex- 
pense at the present time. Regarding 
these concerns, let me say that every 
one of them is a highly rated concern; 
the majority have been operating for 
a period of at least twenty years; and 
they represent outstanding examples of 
practically every basic industry. The 
results of this analysis are shown in 
Figure 2. 

The first line shows that the volume 
of sales of these concerns has been 
practically constant, it being 96.3 per 
cent of the 1926 sales in 1927, and 
97.1 per cent of the 1926 sales in 
1928. In other words, the results of 
this analysis show the general effect 
on profits of organizations that have 
maintained a practically constant vol- 
ume of distribution. 


Material Cost Decreased 


Referring to the bottom of the 
figure, which shows the per cent of 
change for the two latter years over 
1926, we note that material cost has 
actually been decreased between 4 and 
5 per cent, which is comparable to the 
drop in material prices. It will be 
noted that labor also shows an appre- 
ciable economy, particularly in 1928, 
probably due to the increased use of in- 
centive methods of payment. Manu- 
facturing expenses have remained 
kona constant, the small increase 

eing practically a reflex of the slight 
decrease in sales volume. In other 
words, the manufacturing cost of these 
industries has remained practically 
constant, showing a small economy. 

The next item—selling expense— 
however, is extremely startling. This 
item of expense increased 33 per cent 
in 1927 over 1926, and 42.4 per cent 
in 1928 over 1926. Administrative 
expense remained practically fixed, 
but, naturally, profits were very se- 
tiously lowered by the increase in sell- 
ing expense. 

In this analysis, then, we have our 
answer as to why profits have been 
falling off. Simply through the in- 
crease: in selling expense. It is also 
interesting to note that of the 81 con- 
cerns, 68 made a profit in 1926; 62 
in 1927; and but 51 in 1928. 

Let us next consider briefly some of 
the reasons for this rapidly increasing 


anon 


WASHINGTON 


Concentrated—Selective 


Over 60,000 Federal Govern- 


ment employes . . . over 
230,000 other employed per- 


sons . including Con- 
gressmen . Diplomatic 
Corps . . . Army and Navy 


. . . and the host of high- 
salaried persons who consti- 
tute the Washington Staffs of 
associations that maintain 
headquarters in The Capital. 


You can form your merchandise 
into a habit with the most dis- 
criminating buyers in this World’s 
greatest Capital so inexpensively, 
through 


The 
Washington Post 


“The first thing each morning” 


PAUL BLOCK, INC., National 
Advertising Representative, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


——- Welrome 
to New York and the 


_ Alamar 
BROADWAY @& 7ist ST. 
Telephone, Endicott 5000 


A Masterpiece of Modern 
Hotel Creation, Offering 
Every Convenience. Six hun- 
dred spacious rooms each with 
Bath, Shower and Servidor. 
For exceptional dining The 
Blue Room and Bonhbonniere. 
TARIFF MODERATE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
Wire at OUR expense for 
Reservations ! 


— 
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| POTENTIAL 
PRODUCTION 


! OFFERED 
FOR. 
SALE 


cost of distribution. Let me call your 
attention to Figure 3. Let us assume 
that the unshaded rectangle at the 
right represents the available: market 
for a certain product. Years ago, we 
manufactured almost entirely to de- 
mand. ‘Today, however, whether or 
not we manufacture to stock or order, 
the concept of most sales departments 
is to sell as much as they possibly can. 
The result is that practically every 
sales department is offering to the 
country’s buyers an amount of goods 
far in excess of the actual demand or 
production, or, in other words, a po- 
ential production, which is repre- 
sented by the rectangle at the left of 
the figure. 

This means, then, that we have an 
amount of potential production which 
exceeds the market by an amount 
equivalent to the difference between 
these two rectangles, or the upper 
shaded area at the right of the figure. 
The result of this is that we create a 
condition which is approximately 
equivalent to overproduction, or an 
unbalanced condition of supply and 
demand, with all its attendant evils, 
which invariably works for higher 
costs. Furthermore, the sales effort 
expended in attempting to sell this ex- 
cess above production must be charged 
back against the cost of selling the 
goods actually sold, with a result of 
marked increased selling cost. 


Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., is the 
new name of Edwards, Ewing & Jones, 
Inc., advertising agency of New York 
and Philadelphia, the change being 
made to include Alfred K. Higgins, 
vice-president of the company for the 
past two years. 


Gabriel Payne, formerly with John 
Budd Company in New York, has be- 
come Western promotion manager of 
the Nation’s Business. 


If you are tired of groping for 
accurately express 
your thoughts, write for a free 


“How Dr. bien Would Marvel,” 


which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of 


words that 


FREE 


mea ISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. SMX. 1334 Cherry Street 


Philadelphia 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to cach 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES DISTRIBUTOR 


We have developed an entirely new and Im- 


proved principle in the extinguishers, which re- 
quires the extending of our distribution plan. For 
been the largest manufacturer in 


years we have 


the world of hand portable fire extinguishers. 


With the additions to our line, we are able to 


offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 


nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Onty 
a limited number of distributors are required at 


this time. Write for —— details, stating age, 
experience, and other qualific 
pany, 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


SALES PROMOTION 


cations. Fyr-Fyter Com- 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 


during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 


1923, an idea 


EE _________ 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


\ 
| 
this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten yeurs 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 


problems for free diagnosis. yo C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN NOW ASSOCIATED WITH 
en of national automotive trade journal, 
aving complete charge of directory listing, proot- 
reading, makeup, —? of advertisements, etc., 
will shortly make her home in New York and 
desires position. _ Ten years’ business experience, 
Box 17, SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, Graybar Building, New York City, N. Y 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 
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